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- Kansas Wheat 
@® MINUTE MAN 


® RED DRAGON 
® MERLIN 


= Texas Wheat 
@ ROYAL PRANCER 


@ GOLDEN PRANCER 
® WHITE PRANCER 


_ ~Soft Wheat 
® BETSY ROSS 


® TOPMOST 
® SPARKLING JEWEL 
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2. I said: “Look, Joe. You wouldn’t have that grief if 
you’d concentrate your flour buying with a company like 
Pillsbury. Why, they’ve built their business on keeping 
flour quality uniform!’’ 


. % 
> 


Pactical bakers—graduate chemists—chemical engineers 
—bacteriologists—agricultural chemists—physicists . . . 
all these and other skilled technicians are on the staff of 
Pillsbury’s Products Control Department. Their constant 
laboratory and baking tests are your assurance that every 
Pillsbury product you buy will give you the same depend- 
able performance year in and year out. It’s good business 
to use Pillsbury Bakery Flours. 





——— 


INTO A BAKER'S PRIVATE LUPE... 





1. My old friend Joe runs a bakery west of here. Last 
time I saw him he was grumbling: “Formulas upset— 
production schedulés messed up—all because each new 
lot of flour acts different.” 




























3 Well, Joe’s in town again this week, wearing a con- 
tented grin in place of the old scowl. He says: “‘I hate to 
admit that you could teach me anything—but confiden- 
tially, that Pillsbury tip was a honey!” 


PILLSBURY'S BAKERY FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices: ° Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Here are Nine Helps 
to Better Packaging 





The Bemis products shown on 
this page are a few of those 
with which we have served 
the milling industry for many 
years. The next time you 
need bags, bag closing sup- 
plies, or help with a pack- 
aging problem, call Bemis. 
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Bemis Band-Label Bags provide a 
colorful display of your brand on 
js dag front, back and sides of Bemilin 
rint bags. The Band-Label 

page removed by soaking. 





Bemis Deltaseal Bags give you an 

attractive package retailers will fea- 

ture in counter and floor displays. 
Housewives prefer Deltaseal. Sizes 

up to 25 pounds. Closed on ma- 
Ad designed by Bemis. 





Bemis Bag Closing Twine and Thread. 
Mainstay , soft, easy-to- 


work, speeds up hand closing. Bemis 
Special Thread, knotless and kink- 

less, speeds up machine closing, 
gives maximum y: 


per pound, 


Bemis Cotton Bags are made from 
quality materials by expert work- 
men. Three Bemis mills make cloth 
especially for Bemis Cotton Bags, 
a further assurance of quality. 





Bemis Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 
are tough, siftproof and will with- 
stand rough handling. Produced 
with typical Bemis rigid control of 
quality. Plants conveniently lo- 
cated to serve you. 


BRAND 


IN BRIGHT 
COLORS 


Bemis Burlap Bags are sewn with the 
Bemis close-stitch. Quality thread 
insures seams stronger than the 
burlap itself. Colorful printing 
makes your brand stand out. 





Bemis A's are tough, long-lasting, 
non-raveling cotton seamless 
bags. They are economical 
because they make many round 
trips between the flour mill and 
the bakery. 





Bemis Paper Bags are produced in 
plants strategically located to in- 
sure prompt delivery anywhere. 
A Bemis mill makes extra quality 
paper for Bemis flour bags. 





Bemis Waterproof Bags are ideal for 
export or domestic shipment of 
special flours. They are puncture- 
resistant, tear-resistant, grease- 
resistant, insectproof, 'siftproof, 
odorproof, and moistureproof. 








Baltimore *« Boston « Brooklyn «+ Buffalo « 
East Pepperell + Houston + Indianapolis « Kansas City » Los Angeles + Louisville « Memphis 
Minneapolis + Mobile * New Orleans « New York City + Norfolk » Oklahoma City « Omaha 


Peoria + St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis « Salina + Salt Lake City » San Francisco « Seattle 


Bemis Bags 





Wichita » Wilmington, Calif, 








BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 7 | 


Charlotte « Chicago « Denver « Detroit 
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VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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Qual ity-Supreme 
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A MERCHANDISING PLAN 


THAT SELLE / 


* You'll still find that extra measure of quality in 
SUPER-WHITE flour . . . quality based on fine milling 
technique and selection of the best wheats for kitchen 
performance. And that extra quality is of prime im- 
portance to the flour distributor now that government 
restrictions put a premium on milling skill. You'll 
notice the added sales punch that comes from con- 
sumer satisfaction with SUPER-WHITE. 
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_THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO.. 


ABILENE, KANSAS ~- 














Qualified distributors wanted for 
particular territories still open. 
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"KELLY’S FAMOUS” 


Although established flour milling 








Milled exclusively from scientifically . ® 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat technique is now curbed by govern- 
ey Oe Ae ee ment edict, relative differences in 








flours are as great—or greater — 
than ever. The miller whose skill 


Flour Milling Capacity and equipment enabled him to pro- 


5000 Sacks duce better flours in the past will 
Grain Storage Capacity still make a superior product today. 
at is why we repeat our pledge 


that we are determined that no 
\ milling organization anywhere will 
CVNUVETULY, 4 ever excel Kelly's in the ability or 


MILLING } >} ~ will to produce the best. 
















“The WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 


HUTCHINSON. KANSAS. 
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THORO-BREAD 


The Pertect ‘flour 





Whether it’s 80% extraction or any other percent- 
age, the basis of good flour is still wheat with the 


right baking characteristics, milled properly. 


That is the principle on which we produce Thoro- 
Bread flour. That is the reason that each harvest 
time we select from this “garden spot” of Kansas the 


finest wheats in sufficient quantity for Thoro-Bread. 


And that’s why Thoro-Bread will always be a su- 
perior flour . . . backed by good location for better 
baking wheats, an efficient mill manned by skilled 
personnel, and a well-equipped laboratory for care- 


ful control work. 


HHNOLU Ut ol- 


THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 
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Choose Ismerta! 


There is plenty of difference in flours 
today, even though government orders 
require the same 80% extraction. The 
skill of the miller, the quality of his 
wheat and the efficiency of his milling 
equipment count for more now than 
ever. 


You'll find ISMERTA still has an extra 
margin of good baking quality today just 
as it always had. We are determined 
to give it that better baking value by 
doing the best possible milling job. 


The wise flour distributor knows that 
this plus quality now is a big sales 
booster ...a factor that builds 
repeat sales based on con- 

sumer preference. 
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THE [smERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 
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May Cut Mill Grind to 65% Capacity 


IN ADDITION; CCC MAY DRAW 
ON HEAVY MILL WHEAT STOCKS 


—_—_—~>— 
Reduction to 65% Could Be Effected Through Control of 
Preference Orders by CCC—Real Pinch Seen 
in Next 45 to 60 Days 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Price Ceilings 
on Wheat Germ 
Reinstated by OPA 


Washington, D. C.—Price ceilings 
on wheat germ, an important for- 
mula feed ingredient previously ex- 
empted from price control, have been 
reinstated, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has announced. The re- 
instatement is to become effective 
March 18. 

Through an oversight, wheat germ 
for use in formula feed and for oil 
extraction was exempted from price 
control, along with a number of other 
miscellaneous commodities. The or- 
der was intended to apply only to 
wheat germ put up in small packages 
for sale to individual consumers as 
a breakfast cereal and not to wheat 
germ for use in formula feeds and for 
oil extraction, OPA explained. 

Since the exemption action, mar- 
ket prices have advanced sharply $30 
and more a ton because of the cur- 
rent shortage of feeds. Thus, effec- 





BELGIAN BREAD RATION CUT 
TO THREE FOURTHS POUND 


London, Eng.—The daily bread ra- 
tion in Belgium has been reduced 
from one pound to three fourths of 
a pound per person. Belgian flour 
mills are required to mill to an ex- 
traction of 83%. An admixture of 
10% rye is included in the mill mix. 


tive price control over wheat germ 
oil, to which the exemption did not 
apply because of the continued tight 
supply of fats and oils, could not be 
maintained, OPA said. 

The reinstatement action restores 
the March, 1942, ceilings that for- 
merly applied under the general max- 
imum price regulation. These ceil- 
ings will cut through all existing 
sales and undelivered contracts. 

Wheat germ for use as breakfast 
cereal will remain exempted, as this 
production does not enter significant- 
ly into the cost of living, OPA said. 





Second “Excess” 


Wheat Offers 


Fall Far Below First Tenders 


Second offers of “excess” wheat to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. under 
the provisions of WFO 144 proved 
more disappointing to the government 
than the first offers a week ago. 
Through March 18, something less 
than 3,600,000 bus had been pur- 
chased, consisting of about 1,800,000 
bus at Chicago, 1,680,000 at Kansas 
City and 18,700 at Minneapolis. 

The Chicago purchases were No. 1 
heavy northern spring and No. 1 hard 
winter, with the bulk for shipment 
out of the Northwest. The agency 
purchased the wheat basis delivered 
eastern seaboards, 500,000 bus for 
shipment by the end of May and the 
balance by the end of June. In the 
Minneapolis region, 17,000 bus were 
purchased basis Duluth and 1,700 


bus at Minneapolis. Full ceilings, 
plus all mash -ups were paid in all 
cases. 

Last weil purchases under the 
first offers made under the new 
wheat order totaled in the neighbor- 
hood of 10,000,000 bus. It is possible 
that the second offers may be in- 
creased somewhat by thé time all re- 
ports have been tabulated. 

No reports have been received on 
“excess” purchases in the Pacific 
Northwest region. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW MILL IN MANCHURIA 


A flour milling firm‘ at Sunchiar- 
tan, Manchuria, has erected a new 
building and purchased new Amer- 
ican machinery with a daily produc- 
ing capacity of 3,000 100-lb bags. 











Sharp Increase in Wheat Ceilings 
May Come Before Next Subsidy Rate 


JOHN CIPPERLY 


addin Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—As the govern- 
ment eyes millers’ stocks of wheat in 
excess of inventory limitations im- 
posed under WFO 144, information 
that the United States Department 
of Agriculture and the Office of ,Price 
Administration are currently consid- 
ering a further advance in wheat and 
corn ceilings takes on added impor- 
tance. The recent increase in grain 
ceilings was admittedly little more 
than meeting parity requirements of 
the law and during the past week 
government officials have been study- 
ing additional increases for these 
grains. Action is expected this month 
and prior to the next flour subsidy 
announcement for April unless it is 
also determined to end the subsidy 


and permit flour prices to rise to re- 
flect fully new wheat ceilings. 
Speculation on the extent of the 
price boost leans to a sharp increase 
in ceilings for both these grains for 
the balance of this crop year. One 
school of thought contends that the 
government will establish ceilings at 
125% of parity for both wheat and 
corn through June 30 to bring these 
grains out of farm bins to meet the 
export program goals and processing 
industry requirements. Another ob- 
server predicts that the price increase 
would be ordered on a descending 
scale with a higher ceiling prevailing 
for spot grain and lower for the dis- 
tant futures. Such a staggered ar- 
rangement would promote farm sales 
now before the spring planting sea- 
son gets under way and would pro- 
vide grain at a most critical time. 
Persons here who admit that a fur- 





Army Wants Meet Slow Offers 


Chicago, 1ll.—Slow progress is being made by the army in filling its re- 
quest for 40,000,000 Ibs of hard wheat flour for export in 50-lb multi-walls. 
Through March 18, only 8,000,000 Ibs had been obtained, which is an in- 


crease of only 1,000,000 Ibs from a week previous. 
Shortage of wheat is preventing mills from of- 
Some plants have made offers subject to the 


March-April-May shipment. 
fering freely on this request. 


The flour is wanted for 


army obtaining the wheat to grind the flour, but the quartermaster officials 


have replied that they have no means of obtaining wheat. 


ther price advance in wheat and corn 
ceilings appears imminent frankly op- 
pose this step. They say that it is 
unsound to boost our grain prices on 
one hand while we supply the grains 
on credit or gift terms to foreign na- 
tions who clearly demonstrate a pref- 
erence for wheat over dollar credits. 
However, they admit that any ad- 
vance must be consequential if it is 
to have any effect. Another slight 
boost would merely freeze the farm 
movement. 

The government grain price policy 
was under severe attack by virtually 
every witness who appeared before 
the Pace House Special Committee 
Investigating Food Shortages. It is 
predicted that the committee will is- 
sue an interim report advocating 
higher prices for corn and wheat. Ab- 
normally low corn ceilings making 
that grain the cheapest feed com- 
modity was the chief target of most 
witnesses before the committee, but 
it is agreed in grain circles here that 
if the corn price is advanced it is 
necessary to take similar action in 
wheat at the same time. 

With the OPA and the USDA un- 
der sharp attack, it is likely that 
price policy draftsmen may announce 
increased ceilings for these grains be- 
fore the Congressional committee 
makes public its report. 


factor in the cost-of-living index, 


Washington, D. C.—That the mill- 
ing industry faces a reduction in op- 
erations to approximately 65% of ca- 
pacity is the conclusion rapidly being 
reached in responsible circles here, as 
the government struggle to obtain 
wheat for export has not been as suc- 
cessful under WFO 144 as had been 
anticipated. In addition, Commodity 
Credit Corp. officials who are respon- 
sible for the wheat export program 
may find it necessary to draw on cer- 
tain heavy mill stocks of wheat which 
are deemed excessive in the light of 
the export goals and the provisions of 
WFO 144. 

The milling industry may find the 
foregoing conclusions shocking, but 
they are worthy of deep study, de- 
spite the fact that no formal gov- 
ernment action has been taken to 
put them into operation. 


Wheat Exports Dominate 


One of the leading advisors at the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, while unwilling to state un- 
equivocally that a 65% capacity op- 
eration for the milling industry was 
the government goal, stated that in- 
asmuch as wheat was the dominating 
factor in the export program, other 
considerations would have to be sub- 
ordinated to that end. 

It is ominous that the CCC has in- 
structed its field offices to withhold 
approval on supply certificates for 
processors in excess of 21 days. Ac- 
cording to observers here, this CCC 
move means that only preference cer- 
tificates and supply certificates to 
maintain mill stocks at a 21-day lev- 
el will be granted for the time be- 
ing, or until there is unmistakable 
evidence that wheat will move from 
the farms. 


(Continued on page 41.) 


OPA to Suspend 
Controls on Rye 
Bread Prices 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration is processing an 
amendment to ceiling price regula- 
tions which will suspend price control 
over rye bread, it has been learned. 
Action is expected shortly. The move 
will compensate rye bread bakers for 
the higher cost of rye flour. The 
action will have a relatively slight 
@ffect on over-all living costs as rye 
bread represents an inconsequential 
it 
is said, and at the same time promote 
fhe substitution of rye for wheat 
flour to a small but contributing de- 
gree. 
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Mills Criticize CCC Methods 





DELAY,ON K SUPPLY CERTIFICATES 
BLOCKS PREFERENCE REQUISITIONS 


——— 
Mills Say Action Throws Wheat Into “Excess” Category and Will 
Reduce All Plants to Less Than 21-Day Basis—Arbitrary 
Interpretation of WFO 144 Charged 


Kansas City, Mo.—Bitter criticism 
of the operating policies adopted by 
the Commodity Credit Corp. regional 
office in Kansas City was voiced by 
the flour milling industry last week, 
as a result of delays in issuing sec- 
tion K supply certificates to mills. 

Millers with more than 21 days’ 
wheat stocks on hand, but less than 
a total 45-day inventory, found 
themselves unable to accept wheat 
because the supply testimonials could 
not be obtained from the CCC as 
needed. Wheat thus held for the 
miller’s account by grain merchandis- 
ers and shippers becomes “excess” if 
the shipper receives no supply certifi- 
cate. 

In addition, the CCC Kansas City 
office notified the trade that mer- 
chandisers’ certificates issued under 
the original version of WFO 144 have 
no standing, thus blocking the use 
of any inventory certificates original- 
ly issued before the order was 
amended. In many cases wheat cov- 
ered by these original certificates was 
ready to be shipped, but millers could 
not obtain a supply certificate num- 
ber from the government agency. 

So far as is known, this policy is 
not being pursued, at least so com- 
pletely, in other regional offices. 

The objective of the delaying tac- 
tics was rumored to be an attempt 
to force more wheat into the “ex- 
cess” class, thus stepping up CCC 
acquisitions which have been re- 
garded by the agency officials as too 
small. It is thought that the CCC 
expected to obtain about 5,000,000 
bus of “excess” wheat on March 11 
in the southwestern area, but only 
around 1,600,000 bus was obtained. 
Trade observers guessed that the 
heavier purchases made by the CCC 
regional office at Chicago represented 
some hard winter wheat which could 
be sold more advantageously f.o.b. 
Atlantic ports to that office than to 
the Kansas City office on an in-store 
basis. 

Another point in dispute is wheth- 
er or not the miller may purchase 
wheat from a trucker and the meth- 
ods of authorization of such pur- 
chases.- The regional office of the 
Commodity Credit Corp. at Kansas 
City has taken the stand that the 
order prohibits such purchases, ex- 
cept those made directly from the 
producer at the mill. 

Millers contend that the order does 
not bar them from buying from truck- 
ers. Mills in Texas and Oklahoma, 
particularly, have been buying con- 
siderable trucked wheat that has 
come to them on back hauls from 
commodities moved northward. In 
addition, there are some points of 
wheat accumulation in those states 
where rail facilities are not available. 
The problem has been brought be- 
fore the order administrator in 
Washington for ruling. 

Millers felt that the CCC policy 
in handling supply certificates in the 
Southwest could only result in the 
quick reduction of nearly all mills 
to a less than 21-day basis, putting 





everyone in the preference order 
class. If this was intended by the 
order, millers say, it would have 
been written that way, and they com- 
plain that the plain meaning of the 
regulation should not be abrogated 
by actions taken by the directors 
of the regional administrative offices. 

The scarcity of supply certificates 
had an adverse effect on offerings of 
flour to the Production and Market- 
ing Administration and the army. In 
some cases mills quoted PMA, sub- 
ject to the CCC releasing to the 
mills sufficient wheat to make the 
flour offered. So far, however, PMA 
is not in a position to make any 
such guarantees to millers. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Higher Mark-Ups 
to Be Asked by 
Flour Distributors 


New York, N. Y.—By a unanimous 
vote the New York Association of 
Flour Distributors, at a meeting in 
the Produce Exchange March 14, 
adopted a resolution instructing the 
president to appoint a committee to 
collect as much data as possible re- 
garding the increased costs of doing 
business during the last four or five 
years, and then present this informa- 
tion to Office of Price Administra- 
tion officials in‘ Washington for the 
purpose of securing higher mark-ups. 

In discussing this subject several 
reports were presented showing that 
distributors’ costs have advanced ma- 
terially since the present mark-ups 
were established. Any increase grant- 
ed over the existing 50c maximum 
must come from Washington, and not 
local OPA officials, it was explained. 

The discussion also indicated that 
many jobbers do not have an ac- 
curate knowledge of their costs. It 





ww 





was likewise emphasized that if flour 
volume declines as a result of the 
current drive to conserve wheat, 
costs will go still higher. 

Herbert H. Lang, president of the 
association, immediately appointed 
the following committee to handle 
this problem: W. P. Tanner, chair- 
man, Wm. H. Lohman, Jr., Louis W. 
Seligmann, Halsey B. O’Brien, Beryl 
D. Levinson, Harvey Landau, J. A. 
MacNair. 

In discussing the pending New 
Jersey state enrichment law, the con- 
sensus was that its working provi- 
sions should correspond as closely as 
possible to the similar New York 
state law, and Mr. Lang was instruct- 
ed to check into this when the law is 
adopted. 

James A. Seligmann of Albert 
Seligmann & Co., was elected to 
membership in the association at this 
meeting. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


J. H. AYDT BUYS MUENTER BROS, 


Nashville, Ill—John H. Aydt, Dahl- 
gren, Ill., has purchased the business 
of Muenter Bros. here. The firm 
decided to discontinue operations 
March 1, due to the health of J. L. 
Muenter. The transaction, which in- 
volved about $65,000, included not 
only the physical property and inven- 
tory of the mill itself, but also a 
tract of land, a_five-room house, 
garage, and barn. Mr. Aydt was re- 
cently discharged from the army. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DANISH CEREAL CHEMIST 
TO ATTEND CONVENTION 


New York, N. Y¥.—Dr. Holger Jor- 
gensen of Copenhagen, Denmark, has 
announced his plans to attend the 
annual convention of the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists, to be 
held at Niagara Falls, Ont., May 
13-16. 

Dr. Jorgensen will appear on the 
program to present a paper on the 
baking of rye flours of high diastatic 
activity. In addition to the presen- 
tation of his address, Dr. Jorgensen 
may be depended upon to enter into 
the discussions on baking technology. 

Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, a leading 
British cereal chemist, also has made 
plans to attend the convention and 
has been invited to address the group. 
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Federation Executive Committee 
Discusses Flour Ceiling Revision 


Chicago, Ill—The executive com- 
mittee of Millers National Federa- 
tion met in Chicago March 14. Prac- 
tically the entire day was devoted 
to consideration of two subjects— 
possible revision of flour ceilings and 
changes in the flour subsidy setup, 
and milling problems growing out of 
the government order requiring ex- 
traction of 80% of flour from wheat. 

Herman Fakler, Washington, vice 
president of the federation, reviewed 
the demands of the Department of 
Agriculture for a downward revision 
of flour ceilings because of the reduc- 
tion in the amount of wheat required 
to make a given amount of flour. 
Decision on this demand was post- 
poned at the end of February be- 





cause neither the government nor the 
industry then had any cost figures on 
the production of long extraction 
flour. It seems doubtful whether any 
extensive figures will be available at 
the end of March, although the ques- 
tion of ceiling revision will again be 
under consideration. Any change for 
the time being in the subsidy setup 
will depend chiefly upon whether any- 
thing is done to change the flour 
ceiling structure. 

On account of the 10-day termina- 
tion provision in the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. regulations. governing 
the flour subsidy program, the execu- 
tive committee directed Attorney 
Herbert J. Campbell to determine 
whether it would be desirable to have 
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an amendment to the flour 
contract. 

The discussion of the long extrac. 
tion order was extensive, partly coy. 
ering the experience of various mills 
under the order, and partly devoteq 
to a consideration of conditions under 
which the order might come to an 
end. ; 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Staff of 450 Rumored 
Checking Markets 
on Stale Returns 


Chicago, Ill.—Following close upon 
government announcement of strict 
enforcement of War Food Order 1 as 
part of the wheat conservation pro- 
gram, rumors began circulating to 
the effect that a crew of 450 officials 
had been added to the staff of the 
Department of Agriculture, especial- 
ly for checking bread markets for 
evidences of consignment selling and 
stale returns. 

It is believed that trouble is ahead 
for bakers who have been lax in ob- 
serving the prohibition of consign. 
ment selling and acceptance of stale 
returns, as called for in WFO 1. 

Trade gossip indicates that credit 
for unsold bread and pickup of stales 
has been growing to a considerable 
extent in some areas in the past sev- 
eral months. A recent estimate by 
usually reliable sources placed stale 
returns in the Chicago market, for 
example, at larger than 5%. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

OPENING DATES FOR CANALS 

Albany, N. Y.—Weather and water 
conditions permitting, the Erie, Os- 
wego, Cayuga and Seneca Canals will 
be open for traffic at 8 a.m. April 1 
and the Champlain Canal on May 1, 
state superintendents of public works, 
operation and maintenance announce. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PORTUGUESE CUT WHITE 
BREAD RATION BY 18.5% 


Washington, D. C.— Portuguese 
bread rations were reduced on March 
1, according to Foreign Crops and 
Markets, issued by the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The daily ration of white bread in 
urban centers was cut from 189 to 
154 grams per capita, or by 18.5%. 
Adulterated dark bread rations for 
the same centers were reduced from 
292 to 250 grams, or by 14%. Dark 
bread rations in rural districts were 
reduced from 500 to 458 grams, or 
by 8.4%. 

Corn bread rations in urban cen- 
ters were reduced from 350 to 294 
grams and in rural districts from 
500 to 470 grams. Allocations of 
wheat flour for the manufacture of 
alimentary pastes were cut by 20% 
and those for cakes and crackers 
by 50%. In addition, all bread flour 
after March 1 must contain 2 cer- 
tain percentage of corn flour. 


BREAD tS THE STAFF OF LIFE——- 


OREGON FLOUR MILL 
TO DOUBLE CAPACITY 


Helix, Oregon. — The Helix Flour 
Mill here has announced that it will 
double its capacity of 400 bbls daily. 
Plans are being made to increase the 
capacity to 900 bbls, and construction 
will start as soon as possible. 

S. E. Broigoitti and Thomas Kert 
own the mill, which is operated by 
Kerr Gifford & Co. of Portland. 
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Bread Weight Cut Called Inadequate 





10% BELIEVED INSUFFICIENT 
IN VIEW OF RELIEF GOAL 


Special OPA Amendment Conflicts With State Laws on 
Loaf Sizes But Secretary Anderson Requests 
Governors to Halt Enforcement 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—Highlighting a 
prolonged period of double-talk and 
repeated statements which few have 
believed in absence of a farm-food 
price policy, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration has reached a new high 
with the issuance of a bread price 
increase which is considered to be ut- 
terly inadequate by bakery industry 
officials if the reduced consumption 
goals of the President’s Famine 
Emergency Committee are attained. 

Under Amendment 2 to Revised 
Supplementary Regulation 14B, ef- 
fective March 15, bakers are author- 
ized to reduce the weight of bread 
and bread-type rolls by 10% without 
a corresponding decrease in price 
ceilings. It will be remembered that 
heretofore the price agency has in- 
sisted that any reduction in either 
the quantity or quality of a product 
represented a price advance and was 
not permissible under the hold-the- 
line order. 

Baking industry representatives on 
the Famine Emergency Committee 
recommended a reduction in the size 
of loaves. and subsequently asked 
OPA for permission to take this step 
without any change in present bread 
ceilings. 

In granting the industry’s re- 
quest, OPA officials stated that 
inasmuch as the extent of de- 
crease in weight of products will 
vary with each producer’s type 
of equipment, there is no com- 
mon denominator on which to 
base a price reduction. 


Additional cost increases which will 


occur in the production of lighter 
loaves will cause increases in labor 
and labeling costs, OPA states, and 
will substantially offset any gross 
saving in material. At the same 
time, overhead and other costs re- 
main constant, OPA _ spokesmen 
stated. 

It would be impossible to reflect 
any fractional net saving accruing 
to producers in a reduction in ceil- 
ing prices, OPA states. This action, 
which is designated as an emergency 
provision to remove any impediment 
to the Famine Committee’s recom- 
mendations, can hardly compensate 
for reduced baking industry volume 
if the consumption levels advocated 
by former president Herbert Hoover, 
honorary chairman of the Famine 
Emergency Committee, are reached. 

In a supplementary statement Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Clinton P. An- 
derson has requested state governors 
to halt during the period of the 
famine emergency enforcement of 
state weight requirements on bread 
loaves. Nineteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have variant types 
of weight laws. 

In his statement to state govern- 
nors calling attention to federal rec- 
ommendations for the production of 
reduced bread loaves Mr. Anderson 
said that “compliance with the com- 
mittee’s recommendation for reduc- 
ing the size of the loaf of bread may 
lead the trade into violation of state 
or local laws. 

“I am calling this to your atten- 
tion in the hope that if any such 





Bag Price Increase, Following 


Wheat Rise, Hikes Mill Costs 


On top of the recent 3c bu in- 
crease in wheat ceilings, flour mill- 
ers were handed another cost jolt 
last week in the form of an increase 
in cotton bag prices to a level of 
$197.60 per 1,000, for 100-lb sacks, 
putting the cost per sack at 19%c. 
This compares with the Office of 
Price Administration flour price ceil- 
ing limitation of 16c as a mark-up 
for cottons on a sacked basis. 

The new price of sacks, in effect, 
reduced millers’ flour price ceilings in 
a round-about way to about $3.27%, 
sacked, Kansas City, or $3.30%, Min- 
neapolis. 

The total over-all increase in mill- 
ers’ nominal costs since March 4 is 
now close to 8c per 100 Ibs of flour, 
sacked on a 2.20 yield or slightly less 
if better yields are obtained. 

_There has been no subsidy change 
Since Dec. 1, when the rate of 31%c 
bu for non-Pacific wheat was estab- 


lished and 34%c for the Pacific 
Coast area. 

The cost clipping is even greater 
where wheat scarcities have forced 
millers to draw supplies from out of 
position areas or pay mark-ups great- 
er than taken into account in the sub- 
sidy calculations. 

The most severe pinch now is on 
Texas and Oklahoma mills, and com- 
plaints are steadily growing louder 
about the squeeze under bakery flour 
ceilings, where mills sometimes have 
to pay 10c or more a bushel. above 
the ceiling on their normal wheat 
supply to obtain wheat elsewhere on 
a f.o.b. basis. 

Some may be forced to cease pro- 
duction of bakery flour unless relief 
is obtained, and nearly all are con- 
centrating mostly on supplying their 
family flour outlets with the small 
amount of flour that present condi- 
tions permit them to sell. 


— 





<> 


laws or regulations exist within your 
state you will assist us by taking the 
necessary action to permit the sale 
of smaller loaves. Also it will help 
us greatly if you will call this to the 
attention of the proper officials in 
the various municipalities of your 
state. 

“The need for conserving wheat in 
every way possible so as to meet re- 
quirements abroad is urgent. Any 
assistance you can give to further 
the objectives of the food conserva- 
tion program will be greatly appreci- 
ated.” 

USDA officials said, subse- 
quently that it is expected that 
most every state will co-operate 
in the secretary’s request al- 
though it is pointed out at the 
same time that business opera- 
tion under administrative’ sanc- 
tion is not the most desirable 
method. 


The following states have laws 
requiring that loaves weigh 1 lb or 
1% lbs or multiples thereof: 


Arizona, California, Connecti- 
cut, District of Columbia, Mas- 
sachusetts, Minnesota, Montana, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Texas, Washing- 
ton and Wisconsin. Indiana, 
Iowa and Michigan require that 
loaves weigh 12, 16, 20 or 24 
ounces. Delaware, Idaho and 
Ohio require loaves of bread to 
weigh 1 lb.. A number of mu- 
nicipalities have weight restric- 
tions of their own. 


This price advance, inadequate as 


it is according to baking industry 
representatives, focuses attention on 
the absence of any farm-food price 
policy. Speaking before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee in 
February, Chester Bowles stated: 
“Above everything else food prices 
must be firmly held, and to the ex- 
tent necessary to accomplish this, 
subsidies should be provided.” Since 
that statement was made ceiling 
prices on grains have been advanced 
and now the slight bread price ad- 
vance is ordered. 

The baking industry is asking: 
What will happen when bread vol- 
ume drops further, as is expected 
when the government conservation 
campaign gets under full steam and 
further impending increases in wheat 
ceilings are ordered? 

OPA, in making known the bread 
price increase, also stated that ad- 
ditional action may be necessary on 
other bakery products and will be 
announced in the immediate future. 

From an over-all basis, no clear- 
cut policy line appears to have been 
determined at OPA or by Stabiliza- 
tion Director Bowles. The milling 
and baking industries are slated to 
bear the brunt of the emergency re- 
lief program as their products are 
subjected to forced deterioration and 
debasement. 

This question is also being asked 
now: Is the industry also expected 
to operate at a loss in addition to 
its contribution of lost markets for 
its products while the government 
promotes the consumption of com- 
petitive foods? 





India, Ceylon Ask Huge Cereal 
Allotments From Food Board 


Washington, D. C.—The combined 
food board met last week with dele- 
gations from the governments of In- 
dia and Ceylon to consider the criti- 
cal food situation in those countries. 
The Indian delegation was headed 
by Sir J. P. Srivastava and the Cey- 
lon delegation by Sir Oliver Goone- 
tilike. 

The Indian delegation advised the 
board of the vast deterioration of 
their crops because of drouth and of 
the very urgent need for imports of 
rice and wheat during 1946 if mass 
starvation is to be prevented. India’s 
import requirements changed sudden- 
ly about the turn of the year. The 
main wheat crop in India matures 
between Dec. 15 and Jan. 15. Dur- 
ing this period, there was a complete 
drouth—the worst in 50 years—and 
food production in the areas affected 
was almost zero. Eighty percent of 
the diet consists of cereals. The In- 
dia delegate stated that its minimum 
import needs are 2,000,000 tons 
of cereals — principally wheat and 
rice—during the six months ending 
June 30, and an additional 2,000,000 
tons during the second half of 1946. 

The Ceylon delegate stated that 
45,000 tons of rice and flour per 
month are needed to maintain the 
present stringent cereal ration of 
1,200 calories. 

The board will consider the needs 
of India and Ceylon, together with 
other urgent requirements, in form- 
ulating recommendations to its mem- 
ber governments on the distribution 


of supplies. In this connection the 
board has requested these delegations 
to meet also with its commodity com- 
mittees on cereals and rice while in 
Washington. These committees, com- 
posed of representatives of major ex- 
porting and importing countries, car- 
ry on the day to day work of the 
board with respect to individual com- 
modities. 

H. T. Andrews, Minister’ of the 
South African Legation, will meet 
with representatives of the combined 
food board in the near future to dis- 
cuss the cereal needs of his country 
that have arisen as a consequence of 
serious drouth. . 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS, 
FEED DEALERS TO MEET 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Pennsylvania 
Millers and Feed Dealers Association 
will hold its annual spring meeting, 
April 12, at the Penn Harris Hotel 
here. The program promises promi- 
nent speakers on subjects of impor- 
tance to these industries. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NAMED CITY FREIGHT AGENT 

Minneapolis, Minn.—James Math- 
ews has been appointed city freight 
agent at Minneapolis for the Chicago 
& North Western road. Mr. Math- 
ews is a veteran of the railroad di- 
vision which operated in the Euro- 
pean war areas, returning home with 
the rank of major. 
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USDA Announces New Export Quotas 
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SEVERAL COUNTRIES RECENTLY 


CUT OFF RESTORED TO LIST 


Flour Held at Ports Under No-license Restrictions. Re- 
leased to Destinations Without Question— 
FMEA Committee Satisfied 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—As previously 
predicted in The Northwestern Mill- 
er the government has calculated 
flour export quotas on the basis of 
average shipments to foreign coun- 
tries during the first six months of 
1944-45. In a formal announcement 
of quotas, to nations, March 18, the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture has restored a large number 
of countries to the quota list which 
previously had been denied quotas 
temporarily. 

Last week a committee of the 
Flour Millers Export Association met 
with government officials to consider 
distress shipments of flour which had 
arrived at ports too late to qualify 
under the no-license extension which 
had been granted. Government offi- 
cials released these shipments to 
destinations without. question. Ac- 
cording to industry officials, the gov- 
ernment handling of the matter was 
eminently satisfactory. 

In addition to the announced quotas 
this week, it has also been learned 
that England has been authorized to 
purchase 30,000 tons of flour for im- 
mediate shipment. It is believed that 
arrangements had been made to ex- 
port this quantity prior to the deci- 
sion on the general allocation pro- 
gram. 

The text of a statement issued by 
Martin Smith, secretary of the 
FMEA, follows: 

“A committee consisting of V. B. 
Smith, western division of General 
Mills, Inc., representing the Pacific 
Coast;. Henry H. Cate, Tex-O-Kan 
Flour Mills Co., the Southwest; A. 
B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., the 
Northwest; Herman Fakler, Millers 
National Federation; William T. Mc- 
Arthur and I met with Dr. D. A. 
FitzGerald and his assistants March 
13. The whole export situation was 
discussed, country by country, as 
well as the over-all purpose and pol- 
icy of the Department of Agriculture. 
He explained there is not enough 
flour to take care of the world-wide 
demand, much of which has to be, fur- 
nished from the United States and 
consequent drastic curtailment has 
to be made in some instances. The 
committee explained the necessity of 
knowing what is going to happen in 
order that production schedules can 
be planned and the mills can have 
some idea of what they will be per- 
mitted to do. 

“In setting up- the original March- 
April requirements in connection with 
which there have already been many 
complaints, we were told that quotas 
for the regular commercial countries 
were, in the main, set up based on 
the average.shipments in the first 
six months of 1944 and 1945, then 
averaged. These figures were com- 





pared with January-February, 1946, 
shipments and, where shipments ex- 
ceeded the average shipment in the 
past two years, no quota was given 
such country. This accounts for the 
fact that a good many countries 
were washed out in March. 

“As a result of the meeting Dr. 
FitzGerald agreed to review the 
whole situation and furnish us with 
firm quotas for March and April and 
tentative quotas for May and June. 
These revised figures are set out on 
the sheet attached hereto. 

“Mills should immediately file li- 
cense applications for April. Follow 
the same procedure as used for 
March except do not show the ton- 
nage request in long tons—show it 
in centals (100 lbs). Our original 
instructions were correct—some ap- 
plications were returned in error. 
These difficulties have now been 
straightened out. 

“There have been many complaints 
about Cuba. The March quota was 
very small and all applications were 
drastically cut. The quota for April 
is substantially larger and the April- 
May quota is more than sufficient to 
take care of present bookings. If the 
sugar deal has been signed or is 
signed within the next day or two, 
literally all license applications will 
be approved. 

“We are also showing in the first 
column on the attached sheet the 
present flour orders that have been 
reported to us. These figures will 
give each mill a basis upon which 
they may expect licenses. Also shown 
are those countries to which sales 
have been reported but to which 
there are no quotas. There is little 
likelihood of anyone being permitted 
to ship to such countries until at 
least July 1. 

“Only two factors will cause a re- 
vision—first, proof to the effect that 
the first information in regard to 
movement during January-February, 
as compared with the 1944-45 aver- 
age, was wrong and, second, proof 
to the effect that the food situation 
is so bad that an emergency alloca- 
tion will have to be made. 

“Commitments that have been 
made and licenses issued to the pur- 
chasing commissions of Belgium, 
Netherlands East Indies, Norway, 
Portugal and the United Kingdom 
cover orders that have already 
moved or are now being run. The 
British situation is not yet firmly 
settled and is still under negotiations. 
If an additional quota is set up, it 
will be flour going into Germany. 

“Yours very truly, 
“MARTIN SMITH.” 


Following is the tabulation of or- 
ders on mill books as of March 10, 
the firm export quotas for March- 
April and the tentative quotas for 
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May-June, referred to in Mr. Smith’s 

statement: 

COMPARISON OF MILL ORDERS AND 
QUOTAS—ALL IN CENTALS 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MAX H. HOUSE, FORMER 
GRAIN EXPORTER, DEAD 


Portland, Oregon.—Max H. House, 
72, considered one of the largest 
grain exporters in the United States 
during World War I, died March 18 
at Lewiston, Idaho. Mr. House, who 
entered the milling business here in 
1905, was formerly owner of the Pa- 
cific Coast Grain Co., the Portland 
(Oregon) Flouring Mills, the Pacific 
Coast Elevator Co., and 25 other in- 
terests. 


a 


Mills Unable to 
Offer Much On 
PMA Requests 


Requests by the Production ang 
Marketing Administration last week 
for offers totaling 1,800,000 sacks of 
flour for the account of the United 
‘Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad. 
ministration, have found the majority 
of mills unable to offer as freely as 
they would like. Already booked to 
the full limit of their wheat supplies, 
they are reluctant to commit them- 
selves for additional quantities of 
flour without knowing whether or not 
they will be able to secure wheat. 

Some mills: have advanced offers 
to the PMA with the \provision that 
the. government allocate’ them wheat 
to grind out the orders: ‘In view of 
the emphasis being placed ‘on obtain- 
ing wheat for export by other units 
of the PMA, little hope is held that 
the PMA flour buying unit could di- 
vert any grain to mills as a méans of 
securing its flour wants. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


W. L. QUINLAN, PRETZEL 
MACHINE PIONEER, DIES 


Reading, Pa.—William L. Quinlan, 
58, active in the pretzel baking indus- 
try in this city since 1921, died re- 
cently. He was a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of automatic pretzel twist- 
ing machines. Many of these ma- 
chines, developed within his own or- 
ganization, have been in operation 
during the past 10 years. 

Mr. Quinlan started pretzel baking 
in a small way, with an open hearth 
oven, and his organization, the Quin- 
lan Pretzel Co., expanded through 
the eastern and midwestern states, 
with later development of a sub- 
stantial export business. 

He served as president.of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Pretzel Bak- 
ers, and was the first vice president 
of the National Pretzel. Bakers In- 
stitute, serving as its treasurer until 
November, 1945, when. serious illness 
made it impossible: for him to con- 
tinue. 





U. S. Flour Arriving in Cuba 


Havana, Cuba.—Imports of United States flour into Cuba during Feb- 
rurary amounted to 161;096 200-lb bags, a sharp increase over the very light 


January movement. 


The rise represents the beginning of imports under the 


special Cuban subsidy program covering 864,000 200-lb bags which was es- 
tablished in January. All sales under this program were completed agrior to 


Jan. 31. 


$2.54 per 100-lb sack on spring wheat flour and $2 on winter wheat. 


The special subsidy, paid by the Cuban government, amounted to 


Imports 


for the first two months of 1946 were considerably lower than any similar 


period in the past six years. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF UNITED STATES FLOUR BY MONTHS (200-LB SACKS) 
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DR. W. H. STROWD 
DIES AT NASHVILLE 


—<>—. 
prominent Expert Served as Execu- 
tive Secretary of National Soft 
Wheat Millers Association 


Nashville, Tenn.—Dr. Wallace H. 
Strowd, 56, executive secretary of 
the National Soft Wheat Millers As- 
sociation, died at St. Thomas Hos- 
pital here March 14. following a 
stroke. 

Prominent in the milling field and 
a forthright commentator on national 
affairs, Dr. Strowd had: served as sec- 
retary of the soft wheat millers’ 
group for more than 20 years. 

Prior to his appointment to that 
post, he was chief chemist for the 
Wisconsin state department of agri- 
culture and an instructor and re- 
search worker at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. 

A son of the late Robert and Fran- 
ces Strowd, Dr. Strowd was born in 
Chapel Hill, N. C., where his father 
was a banker and merchant. 

Dr. Strowd received his early edu- 
cation at Bingham Preparatory 
School in North Carolina, and took 
his B.A. degree at the University of 
North Carolina. He held a Ph. D. 
degree in bio-chemistry from the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. Strowd was the originator of 
a formula for “enriched” flour. Call- 
ing for the addition of vitamin B; 
and calcium to white flour, the for- 
mula was developed during the late 
1930’s as an answer to the problem 
of vitamin and mineral deficiencies in 
the American diet. 

For a number of years, Dr. Strowd 
had been writing and publishing 
a mimeographed news commentary 
called “Doc’s Soapbox” in which he 
editorialized on current events. An 
able and outspoken writer, he had a 
mailing list of some 700 persons 
among whom his news sheet circu- 
lated and his opinions commanded 
widespread respect. He crusaded for 
“a fair deal to all, no more, no less.” 
In vivid, personalized style, he at- 
tacked policies to which he was op- 
posed. He was often, in recent years, 
at the nation’s capital to support his 
views, and was recognized as one of 
the most vigorous spokesmen of the 
milling industry. The soft wheat 
miller had no more faithful or pow- 
erful champion, -- = 

Dr. Strowd was a member of Sig- 
ma Xi and Alpha Chi Sigma hon- 
orary fraternities and of Sigma Phi 
Epsilon social fraternity. He was a 
Methodist. 

Burial was to be at Chapel Hill, 





The Late Dr. W. H. Strowd 
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FIRE DESTROYS FLOUR MILL—The 7,000-sack Stanard-Tilton divi- 
sion mill of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. plant at Alton, Ill., was de- 
stroyed by fire March 16. Shown above is a portion of one wall that re- 
mained standing after the five-story structure and its equipment and 


machinery were ruined. 


Officials estimated the loss at $1,500,000. 





N. C., but funeral arrangements were 
incomplete early this week, pending 
word from a _ son, Pvt. Spencer 
Strowd, who is now stationed with 
the army air forces in Panama, Ca- 
nal Zone. 

Dr. Strowd is survived also by his 
widow, Mrs. Lorraine Strowd; a 
daughter, Helen; a brother, Bruce 
Strowd of Chapel Hill, and two sis- 
ters, Mrs. Robert Devereaux of 
Plattsburg and Mrs. Charles Ashby 
of Elkin, N. C. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
SELLS. INTEREST IN MILL 
Morenci, Mich. — Arthur C. Buck, 
mayor of Morenci, Mich., has sold 
part of his interest in the Kellogg 
& Buck flour mill to Charles E. Keef- 








er who has been with the business 
for eight years. The business will 
be carried on by Charles R. Kellogg 
and Mr. Keefer under the old name. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


20% OAT FLOUR MIXTURE 
USED FOR ITALIAN BREAD 


Washington, D. C.—An admixture 
of 20% oat flour with standard flour 
for bread has been decided upon by 
the Italian authorities in view of the 
world grain shortages, according to 
a report from Foreign Crops and 
Markets, published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture’s 
Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations. 











ODT Answers Critics, Denies 
Blame for Export Wheat Slump 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Defense Transportation has refused 
to accept the responsibility or. blame 
for the delay in this country’s fulfill- 
ment of its grain export quotas. Al 
S. Johnson, assistant director, rail- 
way transport department, ODT, 
testified at hearings conducted by 
the special House committee investi- 
gating food shortages that his bu- 
reau was not at fault. 

Without naming the accuser or 
accusers, Mr. Johnson said that 
“there is no truth in statements that 
the shortage of grain and grain prod- 
ucts in meeting overseas relief re- 
quirements is due to failure of trans- 
portation.” 

[Clinton P. Anderson, secretary of 
agriculture, two weeks ago placed the 
blame for the current wheat short- 
age squarely in the lap of ODT when 
he said that transportation was the 
bottleneck in the grain movement.] 

While he was denying accusations, 
Mr. Johnson denied also that there 
are “thousands” of blocked elevators 
in the country. “On Jan. 25, 1946, 
when such a statement was made,” 
Mr. Johnson said, “there were only 


848 blocked elevators reported, as 
compared with 1,423 in 1945. Since 
that date the number has been con- 
sistently reduced until on March 13, 
there was not a single blocked ele- 
vator.” 

“If they can furnish the grain, we 
will move it,” he told the commit- 
tee. Mr. Johnson lashed out at what 
he called “other agencies” forcing 
through priority orders for furnish- 
ing boxcars to move the grains. 

He said that since the latest or- 
der was issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the situation 
had improved only slightly, adding 
that the railroads are operating at 
maximum capacity and an order 
made little difference. 

Wallace Hyde, representative of 
the War Shipping Administration, 
also appeared before the committee 
and said that WSA has the ships 
available if only it can be notified in 
advance of shipment for export. He 
told the committee there was no 
backlog of cars at the grain ports 
and that the facilities for loading 
were handling promptly what grain 
reaches the ports. 
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$1,500,000 DAMAGE 
IN ALTON MILL FIRE 


—~<>— 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. Plant 
Burns Following Dust Explosion 
—No Loss of Life 


Alton, Ill—A dust explosion in the 
cleaning house on the roof of the 
7,000-sack Stanard-Tilton division 
mill of the Russell-Miller Milling Co. 
started a fire which destroyed the 
mill on the morning of March 16. 
Company officials estimated the loss 
at $1,500,000. There were no serious 
personal injuries or loss of life to 
any of the employees or firemen. 

The fire started at approximately 
4:30 a.m. with an explosion which 
ripped off the roof of the cleaning 
house and it was brought under con- 
trol two and one half hours later. 
The flames spread rapidly: to the 
adjoining office and warehouse build- 
ings and the firemen saved both of 
these structures. The top floor of 
the warehouse, on which new flour 
and feed sacks were stored, was a 
loss, however. 

For a time the flames threatened 
a part of the Alton business section 
because of a brisk wind which scat- 
tered sparks and embers. Sparks set 
fire to awnings and roofs of several 
buildings in the downtown area of 
Alton. 

Loss of grain and flour was nom- 
inal, representatives of the company 
stated. The mill building and all of 
the machinery and equipment, how- 
ever, is a total loss. Much of the 
equipment had been installed in the 
past five years. 

About one and one half hours 
after the fire started, the upper three 
stories of the front wall of the mill 
crashed into the street. The south 
wall also was thrown out of plumb 
and probably will be pulled over. The 
steel smokestack of the engihe room 
crashed through the roof of that 
structure. 

The mill, occupying one half a city 
block, was built in 1902 after a fire 
destroyed the original mill on the 
site. It was purchased by the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. five years ago. 

No plans for rebuilding the mill 
have been made or discussed by com- 
pany officials as yet, 











$1,500,000 DAMAGE—A dust explo- 
sion in the cleaning house of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. plant at Alton, 
Ill., on the morning of March 16 
started a fire which destroyed the 
mill. It is estimated that the total 
damage will be approximately $1,500,- 
000. 
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MILLS TURNING AWAY FLOUR 
ORDERS, DUE TO WHEAT LACK 


Active Domestic Inquiry and Large Government Requests 
Find Plants Already Booked Beyond Wheat In- 
ventories Under WFO 144 Restrictions 


Judging from the volume of in- 
quiries, mills easily could sell more 
flour than they are, but they already 
are sold well in excess of the amount 
of wheat they have on hand. When 
these old orders were booked, much 

of the flour was cov- 
ered by contracts for 


Sales wheat “to arrive.” 
Well Now that the wheat 
Below order — WFO 144 — 
Average cuts across the con- 


tracts in many in- 

stances and in other 
cases the government is tardy in issu- 
ing the supply certificates that will 
permit wheat movement, most mills 
are short wheat. Any new flour sales 
at this time would only further com- 
plicate matters. Millers’ costs have 
risen further as a result of increase 
in bag prices. 

Export flour trade continues to be 
held up by the licensing confusion, 
as well as the wheat scarcity, and, 
although there is a heavy potential 
demand from abroad at attractive 
prices, sales are shut off except to a 
few quota countries. 

The Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration and the army are in the 
market for flour for export, but 
many mills are unable to offer and 
some are attaching a provision asking 
the government to provide the wheat. 
The army is reported to have ob- 
tained only one fifth of the 40,000,000 
lbs it started out to buy two weeks 
ago. PMA wants 1,600,000 sacks for 
Atlantic and Gulf shipment in March- 
April-May. 


Mills Not Pressing Sales 
Sales in the Southwest continue 
to be limited by the wheat restric- 
tions now hampering all mills. No 
mills are pressing for sales and all 


are trying to bring unfilled orders in- 
to balance with wheat inventories. 
Bookings last week averaged about 
27% of capacity, compared with 41% 
in the previous week and 100% a 
year ago. It would be easy to sell 
more flour now, but trade generally 
is confined to scattered small lots to 
regular customers and most plants 
simply are trying to fill the current 
shipping needs of bakers and the 
family trade, while allocating small 
amounts to the army and the PMA. 
Southwestern mills probably have a 
little more than 50 days’ unfilled or- 
ders on their books now and the 
operation of WFO 144 rapidly is cut- 
ting wheat. stocks much below that 
figure. Export trade also has been 
cut sharply by the wheat scarcity 
and the licensing jam. Prices con- 
tinue firm at ceilings. 


Spring Demand Active 


All classes of buyers are inquiring 
for spring wheat flour, but mills are 
booking only a small fraction of the 
business offered them, due to inade- 
quate wheat supplies to cover the 
business they already have on their 
books. Requests from the PMA and 
the army are attracting very small 
offers, and export trade remains vir- 
tually at a standstill until quotas for 
individual countries have been de- 
cided upon by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. Sales by 
spring wheat mills last week were 
about 38% of capacity, as compared 
with 39.3% a week previous and 77% 
a year ago. 

Buffalo mills are holding back on 
new sales and filling orders only 
when customers are in immediate 
need. Production is gradually creep- 
ing back to previous. levels. New 
York reports a trickle of new 80% 





Semolina Users Crowding Mills with 
Orders; Wheat Lack Prevents Filling 


Semolina users still are crowding 
mills for new purchases, but wheat 
inventory limitations under WFO 144 
prevent acceptance of more than an 
occasional small lot order. - All mills 
report that unfilled: business will have 
to be reduced considerably before 
any new business of consequence can 
be considered. Most of the inquiries 
request immediate shipment, indicat- 
ing a desire to stretch out holdings 
of old type semolina as far as pos- 
sible by blending with the new 80% 
product. 

Mills are running as near capacity 
as possible in an endeavor to keep 
the trade satisfied, but they still are 
handicapped by inadequate wheat 
supplies. Although arrivals of du- 
rum have picked up a little, they still 
are less than the weekly grind and 
mills cannot accumulate even as 
much as they are entitled to under 
the wheat order. Boxcars are short 


for making outbound shipments of 
durum products. 

Meanwhile, the slow deliveries of 
semolina to eastern paste product 
manufacturers are curtailing their 
activities. 


In addition to large do- 


mestic demands, the industry is being 
swamped with export orders through 
private channels and the army is 
seeking supplies. Tests made on the 
new 80% semolina show results much 
more favorable than was anticipated 
and it is believed that the change- 
over will be accomplished with no 
effect on demand. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, March 16, 
were as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.79 $1.79 
2 Durum or better...... 1.78 1.79 
3 Durum or better...... 1.77 er 
4 Durum or better...... 1.76 
5 Durum or better...... 1.74% ies 
1 Red Durum . 2 sescesia 1.69 . 1.69 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week (nine companies), a year ago and the 
cumulative crop year, % of capacity based 
on six-day week as 100%. 


Weekly % of 
production capacity 
March 10-16 .......... *176,731 84 
Previous week ....... 165,526 78 
We C. oiabers nc ccee 162,902 77 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-March 16, 1946.......... 7,563,452 
July 1-March 17, 1945.......... 7,440,309 


*Nine companies estimated. 


flour coming into the market, al- 
though no mills are shipping in quan- 
tity. Most of the deliveries are on 
old contracts, but some new flour is 
offered in limited amounts to relieve 
hardship cases. Buying pressure is 
slackening from the excitement of 
two weeks ago, with everyone recon- 
ciled to the new type flour. 

Trade at Philadelphia remains lim- 
ited, with mills not pressing sales 
and buyers not anxious to add to 
commitments, since most bakers have 
the allowable inventory limits under 
WFO 144. Pittsburgh distributors 
report many bakers want to place ad- 
ditional orders, but are unable to 
do so because of full inventories. 
Family buying has slackened ma- 
terially, and extensive retail adver- 
tising is failing to bring in much new 
buying, with housewives seemingly 
having lost their fear about the new 
type flour being unsatisfactory. 


Chicago Trade Light 

Chicago trade remains quiet, with 
mills holding back and most buyers 
using up old supplies. So far not 
much of the 80% flour has been sold, 
but directions on old orders are good. 
Uncertainty over wheat supplies is 
holding up new business at St. Louis, 
where the trade is. trying to buy 
much more flour than mills care to 
sell. , 

New sales in the Southeast are 
limited to an occasional car of the 
new type flour, but most buyers have 
contracts for 30 to 60 days’ needs 
and business is expected to be quiet 
until these stocks are reduced. All 
segments of the trade report a favor- 
able reaction to the new 80% flour. 

The trade in the Pacific Northwest 
remains highly confused. All ship- 
ments of flour in export trade were 
prohibited by official order, excepting 
that which was already on the docks. 
Mills are not trying to push domestic 
sales, since most of them are crip- 
pled by the wheat inventory restric- 
tions under WFO. 144. All outstand- 
ing domestic contracts have had to 
be revised as a result of the 80% 
extraction order and mills still are 
struggling with these adjustments. 


Production 

Flour production showed a sharp 
increase last week. Output of the 
mills reporting to The Northwestern 
Miller, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,427,937 sacks, com- 
pared with 2,559,126 sacks in the pre- 
ceding week and 3,524,093 sacks, in 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 3,143,- 
230 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the fig- 
ure was 3,124,615. Production in the 
Northwest increased 176,000 sacks 
over last week and 323,000 sacks in 
the Southwest. Buffalo output in- 
creased 151,000 sacks, central and 
southeastern states decreased 68,000 
and the north Pacific Coast was up 
50,000. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CENTRAL ILLINOIS BAKERS 
PLAN CLUB ORGANIZATION 


Peoria, Ill.—A preliminary meeting 
was held here March 7 under tem- 
porary officers for the formation of 
a Central Illinois Bakers Club. The 
club is being organized for the bet- 
terment of retail bakers and to work 
toward the. solution of some of the 
current problems confronting the 
baking industry. Permanent officers 
will be elected at a meeting of the 
group April 2. 
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FEED TRADE CONFUSED 
BY GOVERNMENT RULES 
Heavy Formula Feed Demand Finds 


Mills in Difficulty on Ingredi- 
ents—Values Strong 


Handlers and processors of feed. 
stuffs: are finding it more and more 
difficult to do business, due to aciua] 
restrictions imposed by recent goy- 
ernment orders and the great amount 
of confusion which surrounds each 
individual deal. 


The coarse grain 
control order, pat- 
terned after the 
wheat order, 
which has been in 
the process of for- 
mulation for the 
past two weeks, has kept the entire 
industry in a state of suspended ani- 
mation. Until it has been placed 
in effect and digested by all seg- 
ments of the feeding and feed proc- 
essing industries, little relief from 
the uncertainties can be expected, 
Meanwhile, formula feed mills pick 
up whatever ingredients they can 
find and are doing their best to make 
deliveries to consumers. Values of 
all feeds are nominally at the ceiling, 
and the United States Department 
of Agriculture index holds at 166.1, 
as compared with 166 a year ago. 

Evidence of the urgent need for 
farmers to reduce the current heavy 
rate of feeding is summarized by the 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration in a recent report on the feed 
situation. Immediate action must be 
taken, the report emphasizes, if criti- 
cal needs for grain for human con- 
sumption in other parts of the world 
are to be met and the danger of 
excessive livestock liquidation avoid- 
ed in this country. Clear evidence of 
heavy feeding is found in official sta- 
tistics, the report states. Hogs mar- 
keted recently have averaged about 
20 Ibs heavier than a year ago and 
heavier than any other year of rec- 
ord. A larger proportion of highly 
finished cattle are being marketed. 
Milk cows are being fed grain and 
concentrates at record or near rec- 
ord rates. The rate of eggs pro- 
duced per layer has reached an all- 
time high. The average weight of 
turkeys and broiler chicks has been 
heavier than usual. 

Flour production was down one third 
from the previous week as the result 
of mill shutdowns to adjust milling 
equipment. The sharp _ reduction, 
which took place in wheat feed out- 
put, is sharply felt in trade channels. 
A few spring wheat mills continue to 
keep bran and middlings separate, 
but most mills are running their by- 
products into one stream and mar- 
ket them as wheat mixed feed. 
This is being applied on old contracts 
for bran and middlings, but most of 
the reduced output continues to go 
into- mixed cars and orders for mill 
door. pickup. 

Millfeed production in the _North- 
west; the Southwest and at Buifalo 
amounted to 58,192 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with_an output of 43,954 tons in the 
week previous and 56,060 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 2,206,474 
tons as compared with 2,042,946 tons 
in the corresponding period a year 
ago. 








i BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
Stillwater, Okla.—Construction has 
begun on the new 125,000-bu ele- 
vator of the Stillwater Milling Co. 
here; -- Haskell Cudd is manager. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Prices Again Return 


to Full Ceilings 


European Shortages, Talk of Famine, and Inflationary Trends 
in This Country Outweigh All Factors as Market Supports 


All wheat prices are back up 
against the ceilings, following the re- 
cent display of easiness which had 
depressed the new crop positions a 
cent or two under the maximums. Con- 
tinual exploitation of the tremendous 
foreign requirements with heavy em- 
phasis on the word 
famine revived the 
feeling that the 
current tightness 
might _ continue 
even beyond the 
new harvest in the deficit countries. 
This, along with the inflationary 
trend of wage-price developments in 
this country and the strong pressure 





in Congress to hike prices of farm ~ 


commodities, outweighs all other in- 
fluences as a market support. 

Present tightness in cash wheat 
appears to grow worse each day. 
Movement to terminals has increased 
recently, reflecting an improvement 
in railroad transportation and better 
weather in producing areas, but as 
yet there is no indication of increased 
selling by farmers to replace the 
grain moving out of country ‘eleva- 
tors. In fact, considerable talk of a 
growers’ selling “strike” is heard. 

There still has been no official 
move to get wheat at the farm level, 
and with a new series of ceiling 
increase rumors started last week, 
farmers cannot be expected to vol- 
untarily push much wheat to market. 
They also are busy with spring farm 
work. A recent survey in North Da- 
kota revealed 58,000,000 bus of wheat 
on farms in that state available for 
marketing. 

Mills are turning away flour busi- 
ness, both domestic and export, as 
well as army and PMA requests be- 
cause they cannot see their way clear 
on future wheat supplies. They have 
flour booked against all of the physi- 
cal wheat they possess and the re- 
strictions of WFO 144 darken the 
prospects of accepting delivery of 
much of their “to arrive” grain. 


January Quota Filled 


Exports of wheat. and flour from 
the United States in January were 
officially reported at 37,550,000 bus, 
revealing that the 1,000,000-ton quota 
for that month was reached. Unof- 
ficial reports on February exports 
also indicate the quota for that 
month was attained, but this w&s ex- 
pected, as the CCC reported some 
weeks ago that it had sufficient grain 
already at ports to meet its January- 
February commitments. The outlook 


SAB arin SE RC MASA URE EN 
| 
GREAT BRITAIN TO PAY 22c 
PREMIUM ON 1947 WHEAT 


London, Eng.—The British govern- 
ment has guaranteed farmers an in- 
crease amounting to 22c per bushel 
for the 1947 wheat crop, with com- 
pulsory directions to increase the 
acreage of wheat in Great Britain by 
2,500,000 acres. 

The price guarantees also cover 
other grains and livestock as an in- 
centive to increased food production. 

British mills have been producing 
85% extraction flour since March 10, 
with an admixture of 10% imported 
White flour. The extraction rate pre- 


Viously had been 80% for the past 


15 months. 


acer eeeerescamecmmaimmmmmmmmmmaaaati 
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for March and the next three months 
is not so bright, especially since the 
first offers of ‘excess wheat” under 
WFO 144 proved so small. Some 
sources have advanced the opinion 
that the CCC may have to move on 
physical mill stocks unless there is 
an improvement in the excess offer- 
ings. 
Minneapolis Receipts Up 


Minneapolis wheat receipts last 
week went over the 2,000-car mark 
for the first time since early October. 
The increased movement represented 
principally load-outs from country 
elevator stocks following an im- 
proved car supply, and steady farm 
marketings will now be needed to 
maintain movement to the level of 
the past two weeks. Most of the 
week’s receipts applied on contract, 
but a fair sprinkling of new sales 
appeared in the daily transactions. 
New “to arrive” trades were written 
at ceilings and mostly for shipment 
through June, but some contracts ex- 
tended shipment through August, 
1946. Maximum prices prevailed for 
all classes, grades and _ proteins. 
Wheat reported as “excess” by ship- 
pers and handlers was absorbed by 
the CCC at ceiling prices, plus earned 
mark-ups. The average protein con- 
tent of the hard red spring wheat 
tested at Minneapolis last week was 
12.95% and the durum, 11.61%. 


CCC Procrastinates 


At Kansas City free market opera- 
tions within the terms of WFO 144 
were restricted by the action of the 
regional CCC office in delaying issu- 
ance of supply certificates and re- 
fusing to recognize inventory cer- 
tificates issued before the recent re- 
vision of the wheat order. Objec- 
tive of the delays was to force more 
wheat into the “excess” class which 
must be offered to the CCC for ex- 
port. Experience in filling prefer- 
ence certificates was varied, but in 
some cases merchandisers were un- 
able to fill the requests promptly. 
Cash market continued tight, with 
offerings very limited and little wheat 
coming from the country. Farm- 
ers were not selling freely, and it was 
felt in the trade that unless some 
unusual methods are adopted to in- 
duce growers to part with their re- 
maining stocks the pinch on wheat 
processors will grow more severe. 

Reports from Fort Worth state 
that Texas mills bought practically 
no wheat, even from truckers, due 
to failure of the CCC director to clear 
K certificates. Fort Worth wheat 
stocks on March 16 totaled 3,345,000 
bus, a decrease of 503,000 bus from 
a week previous. 

Pacific Northwest wheat receipts 
continued to make substantial gains 
during the past week, with a good 
share going to mills and feed manu- 
facturers. The government com- 
plained that it was not getting its 
share of wheat arriving at terminals 
and indicated that unless this condi- 
tion improved, they would be forced 
to take more drastic measures. The 
fact is very plain, too, that the rise 
of 3c bu in the ceiling price has not 
produced the desired effect. Farm- 
ers are not selling their. wheat; offer- 
ings are even less than they have 
been. Arrivals are on old contracts 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Previous Mar. 17, Mar. 18, Mar. 20, 
Mar 16, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
pt en eee eer eee es *360,603 684,560 800,765 679,561 656,278 
BOWRM WORE 0.0 i oe cinscetvvsccvones 1,288,726 965,289 1,275,525 1,131,999 1,169,354 
po Pron ee a *523,655 372,381 486,826 486,179 503,865 
Central and Southeast ......... 414,119 345,901 575,961 527,038 494,140 
North Pacific Coast ............ *340,834 290,995 385,016 318,453 300,978 
DOGS 6 ids seria bees 0c re diseie'e 3,427,937 2,569,126 3,524,093 3,143,230 3,124,615 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 
*Preliminary. 
: Crop year flour production 
——Percentage of activity oJ uly 1 to——— 
Mar. 16, Previous Mar. 17, Mar. 18, Mar. 20, Mar. 16, Mar. 17, 
1946 week 1945 1944 1943 1946 1945 
Northwest ....... 87 69 75 69 62 32,180,156 29,455,269 
Southwest ....... 88 66 92 82 84 49,076,940 “44,532,655 
Buffalo ......0+-- 87 62 81 84 87 19,505,633 17,758,106 
Central and 8s. E. 60 51 73 66 75 21,514,967 10,630,703 
No. Pacific Coast 95 81 93 17 91 12,677,465 13,676,210 
Totals ...... 86 67 85 76 78 134,955,161 116,052,943 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
55 Représentative Mills Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output ear | South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 
March 10-16 - 894,660 781,710 
Previous week .. 894,660 628,839 70 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Year ago ....... 814,380 809,024 99 capacity output tivity 
Tv ears ago .. 814,380 765,603 94 March 10-16 .... 667,800 545,156 82 
ee . ’ ° Previous week .. 667,800 441,342 66 
Five-year Average .......++seeeees 79 Y 667 800 502,719 75 
Ten-year average .............se0. 70 OOF BBO. covers , 902,/ 
Two years ago .. 660,498 398,621 60 
Kansas City Five-year average ..........seer08 58 
March 10-16 - 364,320 323,593 89 Ten-year AVETABES ....... ee cceeeves 61 
Previous week .. 364,320 225,964 . Production for current week was partly 
Year ago ....... 352,800 277,670 79 estimated. 
Two years ago.. 352,800 212,587 60 . 
Five-year average ...........eee0% 76 Minneapolis 
Ten-year average ..........ceeeeee 74 Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
Wichita capacity output tivity 
March 10-16 .... 112,800 — 110,674 Tg RRR 7 
Previous week .. 112,800 58,986 BER > or ele ’ an 
a GOP ABO cciscce 321,360 298,046 93 
Year ago ....... 111,132 92,662 83 Two en mae 319 284 280,940 38 
Two years ago.. 111,132 77,145 69 - we =< . . 
= BiVO-FORE AVETABO ccsccicccccvcvevs 74 
Salina TeON-yeA@r AVETAZS ........ecesceces 62 
March 10-16 .... 84,600 72,749 86 
Previous week .. 84,600 51,500 61 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
oi gs ee 109,956 96,169 87 : ; 
Two years ago .. 109,956 76,664 70 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
March 10-16 .... 225,720 234,418 104 
Previous week .. 225,720 211,554 94 
DOP GO ...ia4s26 269,100 240,500 89 
Two years ago.. 269,100 203,695 76 
Five-year average .......seeeeeeee 78 





Ten-year average ...........seeees 67 
Current week preliminary. 


Portland District 


March 10-16 - 134,200 106,416 79 
Previous week .. 134,200 79,441 59 
BOGE GO o'sc.c0-0% 143,200 144,516 101 
Two years ago.. 143,200 114,758 81 
Five-year average ........scsecees 82 
Ten-year AVerage .........eeeecees 73 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

March 10-16 - 693,846 414,119 60 

Previous week .. 680,646 345,901 61 

TORS OO - 6 ox 0.04% 795,240 575,961 73 

Two years ago.. 798,120 526,519 66 

DIVOcVOGE GVGETEBO cccvcscccccsscses 64 

TON-YOGF AVETAGZS .....ccccccescves 62 
Current week preliminary. 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

March 10-16 .... 601,200 523,655 87 

Previous week .. 601,200 372,381 62 

FOO? GH cicicee 600,600 486,826 81 

Two years ago.. 577,416 486,179 84 

Five-year Average ......cecccccees 77 

TORE BVTEGS wicvicccictveeve 74 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and 8t. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 
the flour milling capacity of the territories included): 

-— Southwest, ——Northwest——, -—Buffalo—, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Cropyear Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 





March 10-16 ... 30,801 1,176,916 17,372 645,958 10,019 383,600 58,192 2,206,474 
Previous week.. 23,175 13,654 7,125 43,954 

Two weeks ago 36,520 18,720 10,464 65,704 
Serer, ee 30,756 1,094,974 15,990 599,601 9,314 348,371 56,060 2,042,946 
ES cick tas Sx 27,512 1,151,136 13,492 638,843 9,302 347,559 50,306 2,037,538 
| torent 27,980 1,024,029 13,243 521,429 9,640 312,634 50,863 1,858,092 
DMB So cis’. es 22,309 924,926 11,075 472,986 6,926 285,887 40,310 1,683,799 
Five-yr. average 27,872 1,074,396 14,234 555,763 9,040 335,610 61,146 1,965,769 
and not on new sales. Four ships Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


scheduled to load wheat on the Co- 
lumbia River were diverted late in 
the week to Vancouver, B. C., be- 
cause there was not enough wheat 
on the Columbia River to load them. 
Substantial lots of wheat have been 
shipped to California on old con- 
tracts, relieving .that state of some 
of its distressing feeding problems. 
Crop conditions continue good. Mois- 
ture is ample over the main wheat 
growing sections of the _ interior, 
Milder weather is excellent for the 
growing wheat plants. 


Receipts and shipments of millfeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending March 16, in tons, with com- 
Parisons: 

7-Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis <b «+» 21,120 16,680 
Kansas City .. 250 575 4,050 5,450 
Philadelphia .. 160 160 09.0 one 
Milwaukee .... 60 60 4,320 4,770 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at principal primary points for the 
week ended March 16, in thousand bushels: 

Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
Minneapolis.. 146 35 35 18 2,909 1,132 
Duluth 42 ar 331,284 319 
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Canada Adopts WheatSaving Program 





SET-ASIDE PLAN 


PARALLELS 


PROPOSAL OF U. S. MILLERS 


Less Wheat to Be AVeiEabIa t to iiiters_Goverinaeat to 
Sponsor Food Conservation Drive—Inven- 
tories to Be Reduced 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada on March 
17 moved to cut its wheat consump- 
tion through a program calling for 
a 10% reduction in the amount of 
wheat available for domestic mill- 
ing, a plan closely paralleling the 
proposal presented by a representa- 
tive group of millers in the United 
States on its recent visit to Wash- 
ington in protest of the 80% flour 
extraction order which became effec- 
tive March 1 in the United States. 

The Canadian program announced 
in Ottawa by Prime Minister W. L. 
MacKenzie King, provides for a 
wheat set-aside for export purposes, 
instead of requiring mills to make 
changes in the quality of their prod- 
uct. The plan presented by the mill- 
‘ing industry of the United States 
specified an 11.8% cut in the amount 
of flour to be made available to the 
public, with the difference to be 
placed in export channels. 

The Canadian program as an- 
nounced by the Prime Minister list- 
ed the following points: 

1. Farmers are urged to plan their 
production. to obtain the maximum 
yield of foodstuffs over the next four 
years. 

2. A campaign to encourage saving 
by consumers in the use of wheat 
and wheat products, and to encour- 
age home gardens is to be under- 
taken. 

3. The reduction of inventories of 
wheat and wheat products is to be 
encouraged. 

4. Modification of regulations af- 
fecting bulk shipments of flour and 
feed is planned. 

5. Priorities for rail. transport of 
wheat for export have been estab- 
lished. 

6. Increased quantities of oats and 
No. 4 wheat are to be made available 
for export if possible. 

7. Wheat available for domestic 
milling is being reduced by 10% on 
the basis of 1945 purchases. 

8. Wheat for distilling is being re- 
duced by 50% on the basis of 
amounts used in 1945. 

9. Special arrangements are being 
made to encourage immediate mar- 
keting of wheat stored on farms. 

Canada’s domestic wheat consump- 
tion, it is stated, will be cut by about 
8,500,000 bus as a result of the gov- 
ernment’s program. Wheat for do- 
mestic milling purposes is being re- 
duced 10% on the basis of 1945 pur- 
chases or something over 5,000,000 
bus. Yearly consumption varies from 
47,000,000 to 53,000,000 bus. In ad- 
dition, distilleries will be cut 50% 
on the basis of their 1945 purchases 
which run about 600,000 bus a month. 

While the government has taken 
this direct method of increasing 
wheat for export by a specific 
amount, at least another 1,000,000 
bus is expected through an appeal 
for voluntary saving of bread and 
wheat products by Canadian consum- 





ers. Canadians are being asked to 
eat and waste less wheat and to sub- 
stitute vegetables grown in their own 
gardens. 

The announcement makes no men- 
tion of wheat price, but contains a 
general statement that special ar- 
rangements will be made to encour- 
age wheat deliveries over the next 
few weeks in an effort to unfreeze 
stocks of wheat being held on the 
farms. These stocks, it is stated, 
represent substantial quantities. De- 
tails of the unfreeze plan are to be 
announced soon. 

There will be no government-spon- 
sored move for increase of wheat 
acreage. The target of 23,414,000 
acres set in the December meeting 
of the Dominion-Provincial Commit- 
tee is considered the maximum pos- 
sible without endangering production 
of coarse grains already in short 
supply. 

The announcement also rules out 
any action to change the extraction 
rate of milling. However, the gov- 





ernment believes that further flour 
may be made available for export by 
release of some domestic stock held 
by dealers which is considered 
greater than necessary. Reduction 
of inventories is strongly urged. 

Rail priorities are being given to 
wheat movement for export and con- 
sideration is also being given to the 
possibility of making more No. 4 
wheat, lowest grade used for human 
consumption, available for export. 
This No. 4 wheat, in times of plenty, 
is used almost exclusively for feed 
purposes. 

While no encouragement is being 
given to expansion of wheat acreage, 
the Prime Minister’s statement makes 
it plain that individual farmers are 
left free to use their land in what- 
ever way they see fit. In this re- 
spect the picture will be made clear- 
er when terms of the new contracts 
with the United Kingdom covering 
wheat and other foodstuffs are an- 
nounced. 

The food conservation plan an- 
nounced in conjunction with the 
wheat production program is entire- 
ly on a voluntary basis. The Cana- 
dian consumer is asked to eat less 
bread and wheat products and to 
return to “victory gardens” as a 
means of increasing production and 
consumption of vegetables as a sub- 
stitute for bread. 

A government-sponsored publicity 
campaign is to be undertaken de- 
signed to encourage food saving. 


Millers Approve 
Canadian Plan of 
Saving Wheat 


Flour millers in the United States 
gave their approval to Canada’s plan 
to reduce the amount of wheat 
available for milling by 10%, instead 
of increasing the extraction rate in 
milling, as was done in this country, 

The Canadian plan, millers in this 
country point out, closely parallels 
the plan the Millers National Fed- 
eration offered President Truman and 
Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
as an alternate to the 80% extrac. 
tion order. This plan called for an 
11.8% cut in the amount of flour 
to be made available to the Ameri- 
can public with the difference avail- 
able for export. This would have 
been a voluntary program and would 
not have made it necessary to de- 
base. the quality of wheat flour pro- 
duced in the United States. 

Millers estimated that a saving of 
25,000,000 bus of wheat in the form 
of flour would have been exportable 
during the first six months of this 
year. Under the 80% extraction or- 
der, many millers doubt that there 
will be any appreciable net saving 
in the amount of wheat. 





Pace Committee Witnesses Blame 
Government For 


Washington, D. C.— Representa- 
tives of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association told the special 
House committee investigating food 
shortages on March 13 that grain 
prices should be boosted so radically 
that sale of grain for feed would be 
on a strict nonprofit basis. 

F. E. Boling and J. D. Sykes, 
spokesmen for the feed producers’ 
group, demanded swift price read- 
justments on grain which would, 
in effect, reverse the government’s 
wartime efforts to spur meat produc- 
tion by putting top market prices on 
livestock. 

Mr. Boling explained to the com- 
mittee that conversion of feed into 
meat, milk and eggs was necessary 
when reserves of feed were large in 
relation to existing animal numbers. 
He added, however: 

“Today these reserves have been 
depleted and imports are out of the 
question. Therefore, it seems clear 
at this point that adjustments in 
price relationships are needed to 
place a greater incentive on the mar- 
keting of grains and less on the feed- 
ing of grains.” 


Abolish Price Controls 


Mr. Boling also contended that 
price controls on grains and oilseeds 
of the coming season’s crop should 
be abolished “concurrent with the 
movement of the new crop on each 
commodity.” 

He charged that “government poli- 
cies and programs, which industry is 


powerless to change” are directly re- 
sponsible for the economy-wrecking 
grain emergency. 

Concurring with these witnésses 
were numerous previous witnesses 
representing grain companies, boards 
of trade and agricultural economists. 

Richard F. Uhlmann, first vice 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, testified earlier in the week 
that only about 20,000,000 to 25,000,- 
000 bus of wheat could be saved by 
bread cut-backs while from 200,000,- 
000 to 225,000,000 bus could be cur- 
tailed by feed cuts. 

The Office of Price Administration 
received severe blows from all direc- 
tions as witnesses clamored for im- 
mediate abolishment of price con- 
trols. 

Only champions for the OPA con- 
tinuance were representatives for In- 
diana and Iowa farm groups. This 
area has just enough corn left for 
its own consumption and isn’t in- 
terested in corn ceilings, witnesses 
said, but desires price control on con- 
sumers’ goods that it will have to 
buy. 

This Indiana-Iowa group, however, 
indifferent to price control on corn, 
pleaded for definite and semi-perma- 
nent announcements of grain ceilings 
so they can decide on sale of future 
crops. 

Concurring with the latter sugges- 
tion, R. C. Woodworth of the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council declared 
that many grain. stocks are’ being 
held on the farms while growers 
await the determination of the future 


Grain Crisis 


of the OPA before deciding to send 
the grain to market. 

Millers and feeders alike blasted 
OPA policies for preventing “demand 
for feed to balance available sup- 
plies through the natural function 
of market prices.” 

Millers pointed out that the so- 
called wheat shortage is nothing 
more than an abnormal demand in- 
creased by the “haphazard steps tak- 
en by the administration and OPA.” 
They contend that a sharp hike in 
bread prices would accomplish more 

: products than total 
reliance on voluntary individual cut- 
backs. 

Numerous proposals bordered 
around plans for providing farmers 
with certificates for “loan of their 
grain to the government” to entitle 
them to either 90% of parity or mar- 
ket price at such time as they may 
choose in case of a sudden price 
rise. These proposals, witnesses stip- 
ulated, were to be entered only if 
OPA would continue its reign. 

The week-long line of witnesses 
following Agriculture Secretary Clin- 
ton P. Anderson urged support of 
the secretary’s report for increase 
in acreage of feed, grain and oilseed 
crops. Many testified that spurred 
production was the sole answer to the 
food grain crisis. 

Most vehement of the stabs at 
OPA were increasing disclosures of 
black markets and bartering prac- 
tices caused by continuance of rigid 
price ceilings, especially on low priced 
corn. 
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are home and coming home. 


Many sérvice men are returning to 
Chase. Many more will, we hope, also 
assume their former positions. Our sales 
organization is, in fact, largely made up 
of service men. And they’re equipped to 


serve you — and serve you well! 


FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE 


CHASE B 


HOME — to the tiny 
Tennessee hamlet, ‘the bustling big city, 
the far-flung western ranch, all over our 
beloved land—Neptune’s gallant nephews 


ing techniques. 


market conditions. 


solution of your specific packing problems. 


We’ve brought them up to date with the 
newest developments in the bag business. 
They’re trained in the most modern pack- 
They know materials, 
fabrics, and design. They’re informed on 


Wherever you see a Chase salesman, you 
see an expert in his business — and one 
who is anxious to apply this information 
in terms of the best and most profitable 


“PLEDGE 


With DEEP PRIDE we wel- 
come home the men and women 
of Chase Bag Company. Some 
of our men gave their lives. We 
will best honor their memory by 
carrying on the ideals for which 
they died. The task ahead is not 
easy, but through earnest co- 
operation we can build a happy 
and prosperous nation and 
world. 
F. H. LuDINGTON 
President 
Chase Bag Co. 





AG CO 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 





COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


DENVER ¢ DETROIT ©* MEMPHIS 
CLEVELAND ¢« MILWAUKEE 
GOSHEN, IND. 


TOLEDO « 
NEW YORK e 
PITTSBURGH « KANSAS CITY ¢* MINNEAPOLIS) « 
PHILADELPHIA © NEW ORLEANS e¢ ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY ¢ PORTLAND, ORE. ¢ REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS * CHAGRIN FALLS, O. « HUTCHINSON, KAN. « WINTER HAVEN, FLA. 


DALLAS e 
ST.LOUIS 


BOISE ¢ 
BUFFALO e 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


~ ‘Golden loaf, 


TENNANT 6 HOYT COMPANY 
&AKs c¢tiry , MINNBSBSOTA 














Offers Wanted directly from mills 


Wheat FLOUR 
for Export 


10,000 tons each month— April, May, June, 1946 








FOREIGN TRADE MANAGEMENT CO., INC. 


99 Wall Street NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: Bowling Green 9-5920—1, 2, 3, 4 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 

















The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











Feed Manufacturers 
Plan May Meeting 
at French Lick, Ind. 


Chicago, Ill.—The annual conven- 
tion of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers Association will be held May 
22-24 at the French Lick Springs Ho- 
tel, French Lick, Ind., Ralph M. 
Field, president of the association, 
has announced. 

Reservations should be made 
promptly with Stanley B. Campbell, 
manager of the hotel. No special 
transportation service from Buffalo 
and New York City will be available 
this year, but sleeping car service 
will be resumed to French Lick by 
the time of the meeting. 

The convention program, which is 
being arranged, will be announced 
later. The general sessions will end 
at 1 o’clock each day, with special 
group and committee sessions in the 


afternoons. 
——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DUNKING FOR GOOD WILL 
THEME OF DONUT WEEK 


“Let’s All Dunk for Good Will” is 
the theme of the ninth annual Donut 
Week, scheduled for March 24-30. 
An international theme of neighborli- 
ness is stressed in promotional stick- 
ers and booklets being issued by 
the National Donut Week Commit- 
tee, 152 West Forty-second Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. A feature of the 
campaign is a humorous commentary 
written by Cal Tinney, cowboy hu- 
morist, and illustrated by Nate Col- 
lier, well-known cartoonist. The ma- 
terial, free for consumer distribution 
for the asking, has been prepared by 
the Doughnut Corp. of America. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NO ACTUAL PROOF FOUND 
FOR PEARSON’S CHARGES 


Following recent charges by Drew 
Pearson, Washington columnist, that 
stale return provisions of War Food 
Order No. 1 were being violated by 
some Richmond, Va., bakeries, the 
assistant Virginia director of the 
War Food Administration announced 
that he had no concrete proof of the 
columnist’s assertions. George M. 
Blake, the assistant administrator, 
stated, however, that he would call a 
meeting to discuss WFO No. 1 and 
to discuss bakers’ compliance with 
WFO No. 144, the emergency wheat 
and flour control regulation. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RALSTON PURINA NAMES 
NEW BUFFALO MANAGER 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Joseph F. Lepine 
has been appointed manager of the 
Buffalo branch of the Ralston Purina 
Co. to succeed Lloyd Hedrick who 
died Feb. 7. Mr. Lepine, who is 
president of the Corn Exchange of 
Buffalo, had been assistant manager. 
A veteran of the Ralston Purina 
organization, he started his career as 
a rate clerk in a railroad office and 
joined the Ralston Purina Co. 29 
years ago as traffic manager. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PAPER SALESMAN 
L. M. Cherry of the Southern 
Waxed Paper Co., Atlanta, is now 
traveling for the firm in Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and part of 
Tennessee. He is taking over the 




















work of Grooms Mattingly, who re- 
signed recently. 














Shippers of 


WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6,PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 














““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

















Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Our 97th Year 


—_— 








WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 


| and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


| 


| 
| 
| 
We will be glad to get your quotations | 
| 
| 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota” i} 





— 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 
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Quaker Cake Flour, crop after crop, is held rigidly within minimum 
variations by painstaking wheat selection, and careful aging and milling 
under constant laboratory control. 

It’s a thoroughly adaptable cake flour that you can depend on in every 
batch and in every formula—including high-ratio formulas. 

How about giving a test quantity a chance to prove itself in your shop? 


A QUAKER OATS COMPANY PRODUCT 
Milled to Quaker Standards—and Guaranteed by Quaker 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mills at: Cedar Rapids, la.; St. Joseph, Mo.; Sherman, Texas; and Los Angeles, Calif. 



































Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 
Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 
Montreal, Canada 


Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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SALES BOOSTERS 


for YOUR FLOUR DEPARTMENT 


* 


Made Better to Bake Better 


* 


Silk Floss + Lassen’s Perfection » Imperator 
THE KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
SUPPLEMENTARY MILL—MARION, OHIO 
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THE FINAL STEP TO AN EFFECTIVE 
PEST CONTROL PROGRAM... 





FOR SPOT FUMIGATION 


No flour mill fumigation program is complete without 
ACRYLON, the effective new spot fumigant. Highly 
toxic to all mill insects and their larvae, including flour 
beetles, cadelles, flat grain beetles and Mediterranean 
flour moths, ACRYLON is a potent weapon for use in 
conjunction with general fumigation. It is most effective 
in eit sng rapid reinfestation within machinery and 
in keeping infestation at a safe level between general 
fumigation treatments. 

The ease and simplicity with which ACRYLON is 
applied are outstanding features of the fumigant. The 
handy quart-sized bottle has quick-reading half-ounce 
graduations. A glance at the label indicates dosages for 
the various machines and mill units. Thus, dosages 
of ACRYLON are readily determined and applied in a 
matter of seconds. 

Requiring only overnight exposure, ACRYLON does 
not affect the baking qualities of flour and leaves no odor, 
color, residue or caked material in the machines. It 
is non-inflammable. 

Order ACRYLON today from your regular mill supply 
distributor or write us for further information. 








AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Insecticide Department (A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


30-Z Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. » 628 Dwight Bidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


Azusa, Cal. + 2203 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Wash. 













EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOT US—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. "N° 








EASTERN FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 


Fast, dependable service. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 






























POLAR BEAR 


FLOUR IS KING 

















Never has the miller’s integrity and skill 
meant more to the flour buyer than now. It 
is the only true index of flour values today. 
We are proud of nearly half a century of 
producing top quality POLAR BEAR ... 
and we pledge that there will be no better 
flour in the market than POLAR BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 | 
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1945 CALENDAR YEAR FLOUR 
OUTPUT SETS ALL-TIME HIGH 


Census Bureau Reports 269,803,608 Sacks Produced, Using 
629,821,587 Bus of Wheat—Increase Recorded 
in All States Except Wisconsin 


Nearly 270,000,000 sacks of regu- 
jar flour were produced in 1945, an 
all-time record, according to reports 
received by the Bureau of the Census 
from 1,034 mills. This was 14% 
more than was ground in 1944, also 
a record year. Increases were re- 
corded in all states except Wiscon- 
sin, Maryland leading with an in- 
crease of 47.9% over 1944. 

The unprecedented record of mills, 
according to the official government 
report, in the production of 269,803,- 
608 sacks of flour for human con- 
sumption last year, was established 
by mills producing 95% of the na- 
tional total. This was an increase 
of 33,500,000 sacks over 1944 and 
92,644,475 over the previous record 
year of 1919. 

Consumption of wheat, strictly for 
flour, was nearly 630,000,000 bus last 
year, an increase of 81,500,000 over 
1944 and all-time record. In addition 
about 29,250,000 bus were used in 
making granular flour for alcohol 
manufacturers, this being 15,250,000 
bus less than so used in the previous 
calendar year. 

Average milling operations in 1945 
were at 76.5% of capacity, compared 
with 67.7% in 1944, 65.6% in 1943, 
and 61.4% in 1942. Indicative of the 
continuity of the increase in flour 
production over a period of years was 
the fact that the 1941 average rate 
of operations was 59.8% of capacity, 
in 1940 only 56.7% and in 1935 
50.8%, the lowest rate in all of the 
years since the inauguration of 
monthly data on the milling industry. 
Allowing for granular flour, the com- 
bined rate of mill operations in 1945 
was 80% of capacity, against 73.1% 
in 1944, and 70% in 1943. 

Millfeed production in 1945 also 
was a record high, amounting to 
5,509,550 tons in connection with reg- 
ular flour, or an increase of 887,722 
tons over 1944. Including the output 
obtained from granular flour, the to- 
tal production of millfeed for 1945 
reached the all-time record of 5,766,- 
112 tons, or an increase of 660,376 
tons over a year ago. 

As compared with 10 years ago, 
the 1945 millfeed output revealed a 
gain of 1,870,512 tons, more than 
50% greater than the production 
of that low year. Millfeed returns 
were at an average for the calendar 
year of 40.8 lbs per sack of flour, 
against 40 lbs in 1944 and 39.5 lbs 
in 1943. 

1945 MILL OPERATIONS 


The calendar year record of mill opera- 
tions in 1945 and 1944 (“regular”’ flour 
only), as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, is here shown: apie 


194 

Wheat, ground, bus.. 629,821,587 548,236,816 
Flour output, sacks. 269,803,608 236,369,431 
*Daily cap., sacks... 1,155,728 1,141,338 
% of capacity .... 76.5 67.7 
Lbs wheat to 

Sack flour .....:% 
Offal produced, tons. 
Lbs offal to sack flour 

*Average, 


140.1 139.2 
5,509,550 4,721,828 
40.8 40 

The previous all-time high in flour 
Production was when domestic mills 
Produced in 1919 an equivalent of 
259,373,000 sacks, as calculated by the 
United States Grain Corp. Following 
are the figures on output of United 
States mills during World War I 
and immediately thereafter: 1916, 
235,096,000 sacks; 1917, 230,859,000; 


1918, 216,796,000; 1919, 259,373,000; 
1920, 213,214,000; 1921, 237,187,000; 
1922, 246,268,000; 1923, 246,539,000. 

Records of the United States Grain 
Corp. for September, 1918, listed 
6,404 wheat flour mills as active at 
that time. This is in contrast to the 
1,052 mills that reported monthly to 
the Bureau of the Census in 1945. 
The 6,404 mills in 1919 had a daily 
capacity of 1,727,979 sacks, while the 
mills now reporting have a rated ca- 
pacity of 1,155,728 sacks. 


1945 FLOUR PRODUCTION BY STATES 
% of 








Production change, 1945 

(1,000 sacks) compared 

State— 1945 1944 with 1944 
Kansas. ...... 40,429 36,926 9.5 
Minnesota .... 35,139 29,126 20.6 
New York .... 32,028 29,891 7.1 
Missouri ..... 22,850 18,925 20.7 
ee eee 18,888 14,897 26.8 
i reer 14,741 13,270 11.1 
Washington .. 13,216 12,192 8.4 
Oklahoma 12,037 10,870 10.7 
ORES cevcdecre 9,701 9,211 5.3 
Oregon ....... 7,617 6,638 14.7 
Nebraska .... 17,327 6,237 17.5 
California .... 4,945 4,725 4.6 
TOWR cocicvones 4,407 4,111 7.2 
Colorado 4,266 3,063 39.3 
Tennessee 4,250 3,990 6.5 
No. Dakota 4,089 3,143 30.1 
Michigan 4,065 3,308 22.9 
Indiana ..... 3,671 3,404 7.8 
Kentucky -.... 3,545 3,432 3.3 
Montana ..... 3,426 2,947 16.3 
Ly. eee ee 3,344 2,901 15.3 
Virginia ..... 3,319 2,772 19.7 
Wisconsin .... 2,022 2,110 4.2 
Pennsylvania . 2,021 1,464 38.0 
BGQNO 6056s en 1,867 1,486 25.6 
No. Carolina . 1,700 1,501 13.3 
Maryland .... 1,424 963 47.9 
Georgia ...... 701 San! 14.7 
So. Carolina . 310 235 31.9 
W. Virginia . 28 213 32.4 
Other states*. 2,177 1,807 20.5 
| ere 269,804 236,369 14.1 


*Includes Alabama, Arizona, Connecticut 
(1945 only), Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, South Dakota and 
Wyoming. 

U. S. Calendar Year Flour Production 

Flour production by mills reporting to the 
Department of Commerce, which normally 


produce 9,800 sacks or more of flour annu- 
ally, by calendar years (000’s omitted): 





Wheat 
ground, Flourout- Milifeed 
bus put, sacks output, lbs 
 . Seer ee 629,822 269,804 11,019,100 
| See 548,237 236,369 9,443,658 
1943... cece. 531,512 229,776 9,075,561 
| Sree 495,314 212,918 8,541,802 
pre 482,339 207,745 8,331,518 
| See 468,706 201,869 8,149,497 
CC Se 482,283 206,533 8,493,461 
1938 471,169 201,075 8,380,838 
. 196,539 8,369,332 
, 198,311 8,503,642 
189,612 7,850,993 
191,594 7,912,753 
190,069 7,821,300 
Xk 197,492 8,061,968 
BOGR es Foo ccaqec 496,763 211,980 8,799,640 
1980......... 525,126 223,060 9,357,465 
1929... ..c00% 528,731 226,004 9,223,850 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS: CLUB 
RE-ELECTS J. R. MULROY 


St. Louis, Mo.—J. R. Mulroy, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., was renamed 
president of the St. Louis Millers 
Club at its annual meeting at the 
Hotel Statler here, March 5. Other 
officers re-elected include Ed Schur- 
mann, Hanover Star Milling Co., Ger- 
mantown, Ill., vice president, and 
Walter J. Krings, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

Five new members were accepted, 
including R. H. Dean, Ralston Purina 
Co; Harold H. Vogel, Continental 








Grain Co; Charles Guignon, Denver 
Alfalfa Milling & Products Co; A. J. 
Grunzinger, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., and 
Joseph Bronenmeier, 
cobs & Co. 


Semple Ja- 
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NEW CHASE BAG CO. PLANT-—The Chase Bag Co, has announced 
plans to build a new plant at Minneapolis, Minn. An architect’s drawing 
of the new building as it will appear is shown above. The plant will con- 
tain approximately 160,000 square feet of floor space. J. R. Hale is man- 
ager of the Minneapolis branch of the Chase Bag Co. 





MILD TEMPERATURES, 
RAINS FAVOR WHEAT 


<o— 
Crop Greening Rapidly in Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas—Many Fields 
Being Pastured—Some Bugs 


Conditions recently have been 
mostly favorable for preparation of 
soil, seeding, germination and growth 
of small grains in middle and south- 
ern latitudes, except for some delay 
in field work caused by rain in the 
central valleys and the continued dry 
condition in much of the western 
portion of the great plains and the 
far Southwest. 

Small grains are greening rapidly, 
with growth being noticed as far 
north as the southern lake region. 
Wheat is in mostly good condition, 
except for some deterioration caused 
by the lack of sufficient moisture in 
the area from northwestern Kansas 
to southwestern North Dakota and 
in sections of the far Southwest, in- 
cluding California. The crop shows 
improvement in Texas and Oklahoma. 

In Kansas the growth of wheat is 
good in eastern sections, but the 
crop is in rather poor condition in 
the northwest, with some improve- 
ment noted. In Nebraska adequate 
rains, except in the panhandle, have 
caused good progress of winter 
wheat, but the continued drouth in 
the panhandle was unfavorable. 

Most oats are sown in Oklahoma 
and eastern and central Kansas. 
Seeding of this crop has become gen- 
eral in Nebraska and Missouri, with 
early sown showing good stands. 

A. W. Erickson, private crop ob- 
server, reports that wheat in Texas 
and Oklahoma has wintered well, 
with surface moisture conditions 
very good. The crop on the lower 
altitude land is coming out of the 
winter hardy stage rapidly, he re- 
ports, and some fields are making 
rapid growth. “They look beautiful, 
but there is a hazard if a sharp frost 
period should develop. High plains 
wheat still is winter hardy. Give 
us water and we'll feed the world 
(for a while, as long as our money 
lasts),’”’ says Mr. Erickson. 

In Kansas, wheat development has 
been rapid in the southwest and 
south central counties and is now 
furnishing considerable pasture. 
Fields continue to green up else- 
where in the state. A rather large 
acreage in the northwestern quarter 
of the state, seeded last fall where 
moisture was deficient, is showing 
thin and uneven stands. Late sown 
wheat in eastern counties has made 
poor growth and there is some evi- 
dence of winter killing. Hessian fly 
damage is beginning to show up in 
south central counties. 


The Oklahoma state weather and 
crop office reports conditions favor- 
able for the growth and development 
of wheat, oats and barley. Rain and 
snow recently improved the mois- 
ture situation, especially in the west- 
ern area. Wheat has made good 
growth and is being pastured heav- 
ily in some sections. The condition 
of fall sown grains is satisfactory. 
Green bugs are reported in scattered 
localities in the central and south- 
western areas. Damage has not been 
extensive to date, but infestation is 
spreading. Counties in which green 
bugs are reported are Caddo, Co- 
manche, Grady, Jackson, Kiowa, Lo- 
gan, Tillman and Washita. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


83,000,000 BUS OF WHEAT 
REMAIN IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Fargo, N. D.—North Dakota has 
about 83,000,000 bus of wheat left 
from the 1945 crop, including an ap- 
proximate 58,000,000 bus on farms 
and 25,000,000 in elevators, it was 
revealed last week by John Kasper, 
North Dakota chairman of the emer- 
gency food committee which is speed- 
ing the job of supplying food under 
President Truman’s emergency fam- 
ine relief program. : 

Mr. Kasper also reported to th 
state food council that the state has 
no plugged elevators, grain cars are 
coming in rapidly and about 34,500,- 
000 bus of wheat are expected to 
be shipped from the state as rapidly 
as cars become available. 

The council estimated that farmers 
will use about 12,000,000 bus of wheat 
for seed this year and predicted that 
farmers would sell all of their re- 
maining 1945 wheat once they have 
assurance of a successful 1946 crop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLORIDA FEED DEALERS . 
ELECT JOHN P. IRWIN 


Tampa, Fla.—John P. Irwin, Miami 
and De Land, was elected president of 
the Florida Feed Dealers Association 
at the annual meeting at the Flori- 
dan Hotel here, Feb. 19. F. L. Craig, 
Tampa, was elected vice president; 
R. D. Jackson, Tampa, secretary, and 
J. C. McCrea, Miami, treasurer. 

In addition to the foregoing direc- 
tors, the following were elected: R. 
K. Alexander, Tampa; Joe Blair, L. 
W. Howard and R. B. Webster, Jack- 
sonville; Herman Fultz and Wilton 
Adams, Miami; Frank. Wod§s, Fort 
Lauderdale; John Gray, Ocala, and 
Mark Munroe, Quincy. _ ; 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIF® 


ADVERTISING ACCOUNT AWARD 


Milwaukee, Wis. — The Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. has appointed 
Ivey & Ellington, Inc., to handle its 
advertising effective April 1. 
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Increased Mark-Ups 
° 


For some time flour distributors 
have been discussing the possibilities 
of obtaining increased mark-ups from 
the -Office of Price Administration. 
Since the original mark-ups were 
granted, operating costs have ad- 
vanced materially for distributors in 
all sections of the country, and par- 
ticularly in the larger cities where 
labor and warehouse expense have 
shown sharp increases. 

With the OPA “hold-the-line” pol- 
icy, any increases whatever have been 


difficult to obtain. Even the attempt 
to do so required a great deal of time 
and the presentation of actual cost 
figures from a large number of job- 
bers. However, when “hardship” can 
be proved there is a possibility of ob- 
taining relief from the OPA, as evi- 
denced by several instances in the 
baking industry. 

At this writing it is difficult to say 
what effect 80% extraction flour will 
have on the volume of business done 
by distributors, but the consensus is 
that volume will decline. Should that 
prove to be the case, naturally op- 
erating costs per unit will increase 


Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 


SLATS | 








ie I 





still further, and undoubtedly “hard- 
ship” cases will exist. Under those 
circumstances, the flour trade will be 
more than justified in appealing for 
increased mark-ups. Both national 
and local flour distributing organiza- 
tions are watching this situation 
closely. 


Terms Make a Difference 
ce) 

An example of the misunderstand- 
ing that may occur when the govern- 
ment thinks in one language and the 
industries it directs in another oc- 





Best 


Best of 


top-rank brokers 





the West 


A few strictly protected 
territories open for 


This new 80% extraction 
flour certainly puts the miller 
on his mettle,” 
CHECKUM, 
policeman who guards the 
high standards of Dobry 
flours. “The man who knows 
his stuff and has the best 
equipment will have quite 
an advantage in producing 
flour that bakes up right. 
Here at Dobry’s we are all 
set to meet this new situa- 
tion. We’re making sure that 
Dobry’s Best and Best of the 
West will still be miles ahead 
of ordinary flours ...and that 
Dobry flours will be the kind 
that women like to bake.” 


says JED 
the quality 
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curred recently when The Northwest. 
ern Miller issued a special bulletin 
describing certain amendments which 
were to be made to WFO 144. In its 
announcement the government re. 
ferred to “merchandisers,” and ip. 
timated that they would be relieved 
of the necessity of obtaining inven. 
tory certificates from their custom. 
ers. 

Some members of the flour trade 

immediately thought that this ap. 
plied to them, as they considered 
themselves flour merchandisers. One 
of them showed us his company 
checks, with the word “merchant” 
distinctly printed on them. For a 
few hours the trade was much re 
lieved. 
. Then came the headache. The gov. 
ernment does not consider a flow 
distributor, even though he be a job- 
ber who buys and sells flour for his 
own account, a merchandiser. It 
does, however, so consider handlers 
of wheat. We have no objection 
whatever to the wheat trade being 
known as merchandisers, but we do 
think that flour distributors are 
equally entitled to being known as 
merchants. 


Ignoring Essentials 
re) 


ER a i ea ae a Ae 


Naturally we are in complete sym- 
pathy with doing all in the power of 
this country to relieve the hunger 
that exists in various parts of the 
world. In fact, a review of our peo- 
ple’s efforts in this direction ever 
since World War I shows them to be 
generous toward the rest of the world 
in every respect — with their blood, 
their food and their money. 

However, we do not beélieve that 
this generosity should be granted at 
the expense of the rights of our own 
citizens. A case in point was the 
formulation of WFO 144, which ap- 
parently had been definitely decided 
upon by Washington officials without 
prior consultation with representa- 
tives of any of the industries affected, 
or even with many government of- 
ficials who had been outstandingly 
successful in solving our own food 
problems during the war. 

Likewise we cannot approve the ap- 
parent disregard on the part of the 
government of the rights of contracts 
between our own citizens. Judging 
from all reports we have heard, when 
the government finally got around to 
meeting with flour millers and dis- 
tributors to discuss WFO 144 (which 
had already been decided upon with- 
out prior consultation), it flatly said 
that it was not interested in any eX- 
isting contracts. In other words, the 
seller couldn’t furnish what he had 
agreed to supply, nor could the buy- 
er obtain what he had purchased. 

This might not be so bad if there 
had been no other means of solving 
the emergency. However, other sug- 
gestions were made, but received no 
consideration whatever. Consequent- 
ly the entire flour distributing indus- 

(«Continued on page 26.) 
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T ue carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is your 
guarantee always of superior quality 
based on milling skill and production 
efficiency. For family trade, for bread 
and cracker bakers — Dixie-Portland 
flours are widely known for better 
performance. 
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; OUR COMPANY 


tf ARKANSAS CITY THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
FLOUR MILLS CO. e FLOUR MILL -@ FLOUR MILLS 


there 
- ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS HIGGINSVILLE, MISSOURI RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
dno SOUTHERN OFFICES, MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


uent- 


a 7 a TOTAL DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 14,000 CWTS. Ee 
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808 Nashville Trust Bldg. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 





SALINA, KANSAS 





Background for Quality 


When you buy flour now, it is worthwhile to look 
carefully at the reputation and ability of the miller 
New government regulations put 
a premium of milling skill and up-to-date equip- 
There is no milling organization anywhere 
better equipped to serve you than Shellabarger’s. 
That’s why SILVER MIST is still a better buy. 








Southeastern Sales Ofice SET RT T ABARGER MILL 


Central States Sales Office 
900 Beggs Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
















CENTRAL BAG & Bursar Co. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE AND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 
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J. M. CHILTON, a Grain ‘Sest. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 
MINNEAPOLIS 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 

























SoFT WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
Commercial - Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address—“Smithstalk” 


J. ALLEN SMITH & CO., INC. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 


Family - 


HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 














BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
























J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. $" 220% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 





“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Miturne Co., Inman, Kan. 


















WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Monroe, Mich. 


Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
























HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 


Emphatically Independent 
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SANITATION SUPERVISOR 
URGED FOR ALL BAKERIES 


Kansas City, Mo.—To insure clean 
working and storage conditions, each 
bakery should appoint a sanitation 
supervisor, according to Dr. Edward 
L. Holmes at a discussion sponsored 
by the Paniplus Co. here March 7, 
The luncheon meeting resulted in g 
lively exchange of views on sanita. 
tion and fumigation by approximately 
150 bakery operators, production gy. 
perintendents, millers, cereal chem. 
ists, allied men and representatives 
of 14 major railroads. 

Dr. Holmes, who is director of san. 
itation with the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, listed three 
sources of contamination of bakery 
products: rat infestation, insect ip. 
festation and infection caused by 
germs. Formerly with the Food and 
Drug Administration, Dr. Holmes de. 
clared that rodent infestation was 
present in every bakery brought un- 
der prosecution by the administration, 

In order to maintain proper stand- 
ards of cleanliness and upkeep, Dr, 
Holmes recommended that a sanita- 
tion supervisor be appointed in each 
bakery. To fulfill his functions and 
thus keep high the quality of the 
bakery’s products, this supervisor 
should not have too many other di- 
verting responsibilities. 

Assisting Dr. Holmes in a panel 
discussion which followed were Dr. 
Oscar Skovholt, director of labora- 
tories, Quality Bakers of America, 
New ‘York, and Dr. R. T. Cotton, of 
the bureau of entomology, United 
States Department of Agriculture, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

Questions from the floor which re- 
lated to various steps that could be 
taken to initiate effective sanitary 
programs in bakeries were directed 
to the three panel members. Recom- 
mendations were also offered regard- 
ing handling of flour in bakeries as 
well as the handling of wheat at the 
mills. The necessity of cleanliness of 
boxcars and fumigation was empha- 
sized. 

The meeting here was so successful 
that it has been suggested that simi- 
lar gatherings might be held in other 
sections of the country. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHANGES IN MISSISSIPPI 
MILLFEED RULES SOUGHT 


Chicago, Ill—Hill Clark of the 
Millers National Federation spent 
several days recently in Mississippi 
investigating the possibility of secur- 
ing modification in the current meth- 
ods of enforcement of Mississippi 
millfeed regulations. These regula- 
tions at present fail to make ade- 
quate allowance for natural and un- 
avoidable variations in millfeed pro- 
tein content, and numerous com- 
plaints have been received from mill- 
ers whose products occasionally have 
fallen short of the arbitrary stand- 
ards set by state officials because of 
the lowered natural protein content 
of the wheat from which the mill- 
feeds were made. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
S. J. DOMBECK TO NEW JOB 
Clay Center, Kansas.—Steve J. 

Dombeck, formerly a head miller 

with the Valier & Spies Milling Com- 

pany, St. Louis, Mo., now is superin- 
tendent for the Mid-Kansas Milling 

Go. plant here. While in St. Louis, 

Mr. Dombeck was active in the af- 

fairs of District 5, Association of 

Operative Millers, and served as sec 

retary and treasurer of the group for 

a number of years. 
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COMMANDER and LARABEE Flours 


As you plan your bakery production for in compliance with the Government's War 
the next few months, you will want COM- Food Order No. 144. 
MANDER or LARABEE flours in your doughs You will find these new high extraction bakers’ 
for assurance of good baking performance. _ flours milled to the highest possible standards 
Many years of milling experience with of baking- value consistent with government 
every type and grade of “bakers’ flours”’ is requirements and available wheat supplies. 
now concentrated throughout the COM- Call on your COMMANDER or LARABEE 
MANDER-LARABEE family of Mills in pro- representative for help in planning for your 
ducing the new type, long extraction flours new flour needs. 


HI-EX KING OF KANSAS 


Northwestern Hard Wheat Flour Southwestern Hard Wheat Flour 
HIGH EXTRACTION BAKERS’ FLOURS, MILLED IN ACCORDANCE WITH WAR FOOD ORDER 144 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices: MINNEAPOLIS 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis © THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City © BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 22.) 
try was thrown into a state of com- 
plete confusion, which could have 
been avoided had the problems in- 
volved been considered in advance. 


Distributors as Policemen 
re) 
Among the many complaints we 
have heard made by flour distributors 
against WFO 144 is the fact that it 





A 
MODERN 
MILL 
FOR 
MODERN 
FLOUR 
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virtually makes them policemen for 
the government in enforcing the di- 
rective. This, of course, applies to 
the inventory certificate they must 
obtain from bakers when they make 
sales to them. 

There is no need for us to describe 
the difficulties this requirement im- 
poses on all flour merchants, for all 
are thoroughly familiar with them 
by this time. This is a situation 


against which both millers and dis- 
tributors have fought for years. The 
same condition arose when considera- 
tion was being given to the enrich- 
ment law. For the most part the in- 
dustry was successful in avoiding 


police functions, although the New 
York State enrichment law contains 
a clause which approaches this situa- 
tion. 

Our sympathy is entirely with dis- 
tributors in this instance. It is utter- 
ly unfair to expect one group of busi- 
ness men to supervise the operations 
of another, and yet that is what is 
done when distributors are practical- 
ly made responsible for controlling 
the flour inventories of their custom- 
ers. Strong objection against this 
situation was presented by the Na- 
tional Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors, but, like the millers, their 
opinions were not even heard until 


AN 
ALL-AROUND 
FLOUR-FEED 
MILL 
FOR YOUR 
EVERY NEED 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


Millers of Modernized Flour 


EL RENO, OKLAHOMA 
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after the directive was decided Upo 
That is government in business, 
The New Flour and Branq 


oO 


One of the greatest problems ay; 
ing from the compulsory 80% extra, 
tion flour is the protection of brang 
This is particularly true in the fam) 
flour trade, and applies both to mill 
ers and distributors. Large sums , 
money have been spent in creating ; 
consumer demand for branded floy 
and the basis of this advertising h, 
been quality and baking results, 

Obviously the new flour will no 
accomplish what the former product 
would. All consumers will not hd 
aware of the reasons for this, anj 
the blame will fall on millers anj 
distributors. This is just one of the 
unfortunate circumstances resulting 
from WFO 144. } 

So far as we can see distributor 
packing flour under their own branj 
have only two alternatives. One js 
to find a new brand for the 80% ey. 
traction flour, and withdraw their 
former brands from the market. Dy 
to the tight packaging situation that 
would be extremely difficult. 

The other alternative, and the one 
that seems the most reasonable at the 
time this is being written, is to use 
every possible means of publicity at 
their disposal to acquaint consumers 
with the fact that they are con. 
pelled by the government to change 
the quality of their flour, that it js 
not the same as it formerly was, and 
that they will return to their original 
quality as soon as the government 
permits. It is purely a matter of 
making the best out of a bad situa- 
tion. 














A Bad Policy 

1) 

A flour distributor recently sug- 
gested at a meeting of a local asso- 
ciation that bakers be urged to tell 
all their customers that the baked 
goods made from the new 80% ex- 
traction flour were inferior and that 
it was impossible to make desirable 
products from it. That, of course, is 
the worst plan that could possibly be 
followed. 

No one expects bakery goods made 
from the new flour to be as good as 
they formerly were. Likewise no one 
expects home baking to be as success- 
ful as it was when white enriched 
flour could be obtained. These facts 
naturally should be explained to con- 
sumers, but at the same time they 
should be told that the flour now be- 
ing milled is as good as it can be un- 
der existing restrictions, and the 
same plan should be followed for bak- 
ery goods. 

The distributor whom we first men- 
tioned reasoned that if enough con- 
sumers were made dissatisficd with 
the flour and baked goods they ob- 
tained they would protest to their 
Congressmen and the directive would 
be rescinded. We do not believe for 
a moment that this would be the re 
sult of any such campaign. What 
would happen would be that consum- 
ers would become more critical than 
ever of both the new flour and bak- 
ery goods made from it, with a fol- 
lowing decline in consumption. 


The Importance of 


Distribution 

.@] 

The purpose of the recent National 
Marketing Conference, held under the 
auspices of the Chamber of Com- 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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cur Although we cannot make TOWN CRIER now 
a precisely as we want to, because of the new gov- 
- good as » ® 

pendee ernment orders, we are still applying the same care- 


 SuCCeSS- 


me fc ful wheat selection, and the same milling skill that 


ne te made TOWN CRIER one of the nation's leading 


nt flours. You will find TOWN CRIER still a superior 
or bak- 1 
flour, with excellent baking character. And you Il 


still get better sales results with TOWN CRIER. 
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THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO 
KANSAS CITY | 


ional 
er the Mills at Kansas City, Mo.; Newton, Kansas; Blackwell, Okla.; Slater, Mo. 
Com- Total Storage: 2,250,000 Bus. _ Daily Flour Capacity: 12,000 Sacks 
Operating 18 buying stations in Kansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
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esterday, Today & Tomorrow 


Secret Medal 


AURITZ MELCHIOR, the Metro- 
politan Opera star, turned up at 
a Hollywood party with his chest 
literally gleaming with decorations. 
A guest admired particularly an 
ornate medal suspended by a ribbon 
around the singer’s neck. He asked 
Melchior what it was. 

Melchior drew him aside. “Don’t 
tell anyone,” he said, “but it’s some- 
thing I won in a spaghetti-eating con- 
test.’”— Boston Globe. 


Winter Going 


N the lawn, patches of last year’s 

weathered grass push through 
the snow. Water gathers into rivu- 
lets and seeks out the lowlands. Ice 
is pock-marked and crumbling. In 
the sun, spring seems pell mell on 
the way. 

But evening brings pause. The 
breeze loses its benign touch. A new 
glaze quiets the gushing streams. 
Thoughts turn inward and backward. 
Winter, for all its cold fury, has not 
been bad. It was a time of friend- 
ship, of firelight shared and books 
read. 

In the village, years ago, winter 
was the season for taffy pulls. There 
was a woman who, when supper 
dishes were done and a few young 
friends gathered, would get out a big 
kettle. Molasses, sugar, butter, vin- 
egar — perhaps some other: things — 
were measured in, casually yet un- 
erringly. Quietly and cheerfully, like 
the one who watched it, the mixture 
bubbled on the friendly wood-fed 
range. 

When the sticky batch tested done, 
it was cooled and divided. Washed 
and buttered hands took portions. 
The cook, strong of arm, took most. 
Then, until childish muscles ached 
and skin seemed ready to leave the 
palms, the taffy was pulled. But none 
ever was so fluffy, so white, so tender- 
ly chewy as that of the woman whom 
all the children adored. 

Mother ... grandmother .. . great- 
grandmother . . . She loved the win- 
ters and watched them go, until this 
time she went too. 

Why the impatience to have winter 
gone?—Minneapolis Star-Journal. 


Jactless Hardtack 


URING the Spanish-American 
war the food situation was so 
severe that civilians and soldiers alike 
suffered many privations. Not the 
least of these was the general use 
of hardtack in place of bread. 
To soften the blow somewhat, per- 














O Woman, 


O woman in your kitchen, 
Cutting slices from 

A loaf, fresh, silken-textured, 
Waste no precious crumb. 


For there are men who’d grovel 
Avid hands out-thrust ; 
Sobbing in sheer hunger, 

For one moldy crust. 


O mother in your kitchen, 

A. plate heaped high with bread, 
Fall to your knees in gratitude 
Your family is fed. 


O Mother! 


—KEthel Romig Fuller. 














haps, the hardtack bore the rather 
tactless legend: “Remember the 
Maine.” Rough though conditions 
were in those days, the military 
forces stopped serving it to the army 
on the grounds that they did not wish 
the war to be considered one of re- 
venge—but rather a battle of attri- 
tion. 

In place of the hardtack a black- 
ened bread was served. It was not 
until several months after the finish 
of the war that wholesome wheat 
bread made its appearance on the 
market, and customers had to re- 
educate their stomachs! 


Wood Cutters Wanted 


Last January C. C. Barkham ob- 
tained a year’s leave of absence from 
his job with Quaker Oats Co., and 
he and Mrs. Barkham moved to their 
small farm near Ardmore, Okla. The 
place had been rented since 1941 and 
“needs a lot of work,’ Mr. Barkham 
said. 

The place was struck by a tornado 
Feb. 13 (no, it wasn’t a Friday) and 
now it really needs a lot of work. “All 
of us are thankful that we were not 
hurt,” Mr. Barkham writes. “The 
house was blown off the foundation 
but remained intact. It will be a 
month before the mover can get to 
us, and in the meantime we are mak- 
ing out about like the old pioneers 
did in the early days. The plumbing 
was torn out so I had to cut in a 
hydrant out in the yard. We have 
been heating with oil but I have 


enough trees felled, but not trimmed 
or sawed into stove wood. 

“All millers, machinery salesmen 
and insecticide peddlers are invited 
to stop by with axe, saw and peavey,” 
he concludes. Mr. Barkham’s place, 
for the information of the above- 
mentioned gentlemen, adjoins the city 
limits of Ardmore and his post office 
address is: Hoxbar Route, Box 6. If 
you can’t get down that way to help 
him put up stove wood, you can at 
least write to him.—P.L.D. in Mill- 
ing Production. 


“There is probably far more fair- 
ness of income distribution in our 
economy today than at any previous 
point in our peacetime history. If 
we strive now to work out all the un- 
fairnesses which remain, we shall on- 
ly succeed in blowing up our entire 
anti-inflation program with resulting 
disaster to everybody.” — Chester 
(OPA) Bowles, testifying before the 
house banking committee. 


Playing Safe 
D URING the presidential campaign 
of 1928 Babe Ruth, a loyal New 
Yorker, was a staunch supporter of 
the late “Happy Warrior” Al Smith. 
So when President Hoover came to 
town one day there was a report 
that he might attend the ball game 
and would shake hands with the King 
of Swat. Hurriedly Babe sought out 
his counselor and friend, Joe Dugan. 
Dugan had gone to Holy Cross, and 
a college man would know just what 


to do in such a situation, Babe Ruth 
figured. 

“You know,” said Babe, “I was for 
Al in this battle so I don’t want to be 
tossing votes to Hoover. But at the 
same time... .” 

“T understand,” said Dugan, assum. 
ing a thoughtful attitude. “Let me 
see—yes, the fans might even think 
you’re a Republican. No, that’s risky, 
Babe. Still, he’s president and we 
can’t snub the big shots. Hurts the 
game. Let me think....” But Babe 
had been thinking himself and now 
came up with an inspiration. 

“T got it, Joe! This’ll fix it,” cried 
Babe. “You tell this secretary fel- 
low I’ll be glad to shake hands with 
President Hoover—but it’s got to be 
under the stands.” 


Surprise Birthday Cake 
Ao is’ more than a birthday 

cake when it’s from a sweet- 
heart 3,000 jmiles away. So says 
sailor Travis H. White, aboard the 
submarine USS Tambor in the Ports- 
mouth, N. H., harbor. 

Wishing to give him a surprise 
birthday party, his girl friend, Norma 
Richardson of Port Angeles, Wash., 
wrote to the Portsmouth Chamber 
of Commerce, 3,000 miles distant, and 
arranged to have an oven-fresh cake 
taken to White and his shipmates 
on the submarine. 

A local baker turned out the con- 


fection, gratis. 


Pie Parade 


SEATTLE, WASH., restaurant 

owner has a coast to coast repu- 
tation for turning out the kind of ap- 
ple pies that “mother used to make.” 
His trade is tremendous, as well as 
startling, as the following statistics 
reveal. Every year he uses three car- 
loads of apples, 50,000 Ibs of flour 
and six tons of shortening. In the 
kitchen, the bakers average two pies 
per minute. The height of the pies 
baked there, if placed in a single 
stack, would rise higher than Mount 
Rainier in Washington, which is 14,- 
408 ft high. 

The Neanderthal Man of the 
early Paleolithic Period was 
both herbivorous and carnivorous. 
Well-known authorities state that 
among the foods at his disposal m 
those days were hazel nuts and 
blackberries. Interesting, because 
he inhabited this earth between 35 
thousand and 50 thousand years 
ago! 
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AN APOLOGY ONLY 


7 E find ourselves a trifle gun-shy in the pres- 

' ence of some of the almost enthusiastic de- 
fense of long extraction flour issued by some—we 
do not know how many—millers. No doubt this 
“you will scarcely notice the difference” sales 
promotion is intended to be no more than some- 
what overenthusiastic apology, due perhaps to the 
seller’s lifelong habit of extolling his own wares. 

Such “sales talk” addressed by millers to their 
bakery customers doubtless is perfectly in order, 
pecause the miller and the baker have common 
cause in their efforts to make the best flour and 
pread under the regulation; or perhaps it might 
be more accurately expressed by saying they have 
the same problem of trying to make the best of 
the flour, since it is here and there is nothing else 
to be done about it. 

Furthermore, with the greatest possible co-op- 
eration between the millers of the flour and the 
bakers of the loaves, the resulting product no 
doubt will be reasonably acceptable to a majority 
of consumers, when seasoned with the tolerance of 
sympathy for the needy elsewhere in the world 
and the pride which in- some degree always ac- 
companies any sort of sacrifice for sweet charity’s 
sake. 

But when similar apology for family flour is 
so overdone as to amount almost to praise of its 
quality, the sales promotion becomes a horse of 
an entirely different color. Granting that the flour 
may be “pretty good” and even better than some 
other millers’ competing product, it still is bound 
to be a disappointment to the capable household 
baker, who may interpret the miller’s praise of 
the product as minimizing the fact that it is 
“emergency flour’ milled absolutely to govern- 
ment order. 

The situation as we see it is this: that, in the 
case of family flours, millers should put all em- 
phasis, in branding or on any slip of explanation 
inserted in the sack, upon the fact that the flour 
is “emergency” quality and claims to be nothing 
else. Should the miller care to add an explana- 
tion that he likes to mill the flour no better than 
the home-maker likes to bake it, but both should 
accept it with good grace since its use will con- 
tribute something to relief of starving millions 
elsewhere in the world—all the better. 

Finally, a promise that the miller will resume 
milling of that good old ‘““‘White as My Hat Patent” 
might appropriately end the apology. But, under 
no circumstances, should it be other than an apol- 
ogy. 

ee @ 


THE DIPLOMACY OF GIVING 


N OT especially because of our just resentment 

of the ruthless upsetting of the nation’s 
bread industries by making them the goat of the 
reckless waste of the greatest wheat crop in our 
history, but because of many other things, we sim- 
ply have limited sympathy for the whole idea, 
now become fundamental in American dollar di- 
plomacy, of taking over the major responsibility 
of feeding the world as a means to buy its friend- 
ship. As Secretary Anderson put it some time ago 
in Washington, in referring to American ship- 
ments of grain, we are thus “to make an impor- 
tant contribution to lasting peace.” 

We pursued this policy before and all through 
the years of the war, notably in our incredible ex- 
penditures in Latin-America under what was 
known as the “good neighbor” program. We still 
are pursuing it there, although in a less extrav- 
agant way, due probably in considerable part to 
the fact that Secretary Wallace, its chief ex- 
ponent, was denied control of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. billions as the price of Senate con- 
firmation of his appointment. Now we are pursu- 
ing it even more extensively in billions of grants 
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BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE SOLE REASON FOR THE PAYMENT OF A GOV- 
ERNMENT. SUBSIDY ON FLOUR WAS TO “HOLD THE 
LINE” ON THE PRICE OF BREAD TO APPEASE 
LABOR IN TIME OF WAR. NOW THAT THE WAR IS 
OVER AND BOTH THE COST OF LIVING AND THE 
RATE OF WAGES HAVE INCREASED 20 TO 30% OVER 
THE PREWAR LEVEL, THE SUBSIDY ON BREAD IS 
INDEFENSIBLE. THIS IS FURTHER EMPHASIZED BY 
THE ANOMALY OF ONE HAND OF GOVERNMENT PAY- 
ING A SUBSIDY ON BREAD WHILE ANOTHER HAND 
JUST HAS ENGAGED IN A NATION-WIDE CAMPAIGN 
TO PERSUADE PEOPLE TO EAT LESS OF IT. 





in aid, or loans without security or definite ma- 
turities, all about the world. 

As practical economic good sense much, per- 
haps most, of this scattering of America’s re- 
sources among less fortunate, even less prov- 
ident, nations and peoples is justified and has 
the widespread approval of the people of this 
country even with the known burden upon its 
own finances and welfare for generations to 
come. But much else, particularly that part 
which is justified by so-called diplomacy — a 
soft name for attempted purchase of good will 
—is not justified, and will pay no returns in the 
economic years ahead nor in increased friend- 
ship and esteem for this country. 

One has only to read; as we did, the precis 
of the debate in the British House of Lords over 
the terms of the four billion dollar loan to be 
convinced of the utter futility of seeking to buy 
friendship either with food or dollars, in what- 
ever form. supplied. Already indications are 
clear that this vast loan burdening Britain’s 
economic recovery for years to come will be a 
constant, although quite unavoidable, burden up- 
on the absolutely vital Anglo-American accord 
through decades to come. If proof of this be 
needed it is to be found in the still fresh mem- 
ories of all of Europe’s cry of “Uncle Shylock”’ 
through the years between the former war and 
the recent one. 

It is many years since we had the good for- 
tune to hit upon the not sufficiently well-known 
truth that to have another person in debt for a 
good turn. or any kind of material kindness is 
quite as much a danger to mutual friendship as 
a debt owed in terms of money. Since we hit 
upon that most valuable truth, we have at all 
times been most careful that when it was our 
good fortune from time to time to give a leg 
up to any person, we would thereafter not only 
make every effort to forget it on our own ac- 
count but to enable him also to forget it lest 
he come to avoid us almost as if he owed us a 
debt of money. 

Exactly this same truth applies to all of the 
present world-wide trading for advantage. Those 
who win in fair trade esteem themselves and 
esteem also the man with whom they have 
traded fairly, whoever wins or loses. But those 
who receive grants in aid, no matter in what 
form they may be, not only will hold the giver 
in no higher esteem than before but sooner or 
later are likely to come to regard themselves 
as the victim of sharp trading or even ill-con- 
cealed greed. 

The dollar diplomacy of America, widely re- 
garded as Yankee over-shrewdness, has not paid. 
On the contrary, as our position as a creditor 
nation mounts, either in terms of money or aid 
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in time of need, so will the world regard us 
more and more as the fat man more concerned 
with profits than with good deeds. 

All of which, perhaps, comes to little or noth- 
ing, particularly because Shakespeare put it in 
many fewer words centuries ago in Polonius’ ad- 
vice to Laertes from ‘“Hamlet:” 


“Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 
For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 


e@@e@ @ 
A BASELESS CHARGE 


HROUGH all of these troubled years, with all 

of their dissension among the people of this 
favored land, we have heard of no more shame- 
less charge than the one directed against Herbert 
Hoover by spokesmen for the CIO following Mr. 
Hoover’s belated appointment by the President as 
honorary chairman of a distinguished group of 
citizens to aid the government in its battle against 
world starvation. 

The charge, with no basis whatever in any act 
of Mr. Hoover or any of his aids, was that he 
“used food as a weapon for political ends, leaving 
millions to starve in Europe and Asia because 
Hoover did not approve of their desire for inde- 
pendent, democratic political action.” 

The record made by Mr. Hoover through all of 
the years of starvation and misery during and fol- 
lowing World War I, beginning with the succor 
of Belgium, continuing with the feeding of mil- 
lions of helpless children and terminating in pro- 
tecting whole nations from hunger, was one which 
stirred the whole world’s sympathy, made prac- 
tically effective its charity, and finally won its 
admiration. Not once, aside from subsequent 
political attacks by senatorial blatherskites, was 
there a justified hint of scandal or of breaking 
faith. Instead, America won the thanks and grat- 
itude of civilization and Mr. Hoover recognition 
as its capable and faithful public servant. 

Today, America’s problem is one of righting 
the mistakes of months past, chiefly due to the 
government’s grossly overestimating the foodstuffs 
available in this country following months of 
waste and mismanagement, and strengthening the 
hand of UNRRA, which has fallen lamentably 
short of its obligations and of capacity to do the 
job assigned to it. 

These are, indeed, gigantic tasks requiring the 
maximum of experience, the highest intelligence 
and the most scrupulots performance of duty. It is 
to the President’s credit that, belatedly though it 
be, he has drafted men to an advisory council of 
high standing as citizens and well above the lev- 
el of any possible political interest. To an ob- 
server it appears, at least, unfortunate that only 
one member of the group apart from Mr. Hoover 
has any practical knowledge of foodstuffs, but per- 
haps the others will make up in enthusiasm and 
industry for their limited knowledge of the prob- 
lems to be solved. 

In any case, the attempt to “smear” Mr. Hoover, 
who cannot possibly have any cause to serve save 
the worthy one to which he has pledged his serv- 
ice, is another bit of the “heeler” type of political 
buncombe to which the CIO leaders seem always 
so eager to devote their efforts. 

® @ @ 

“The heart of America is sound. The body is 
strong. The mind is sane and the eyes are clear. 
It knows its own strength, as never before, and 
it is buckling down to the job of making this a 
better place for all Americans to live in—and in 
peace. It is neither decadent nor afraid, and it 
knows that there’s hard work ahead. It is will- 
ing, eager, to work, to make its own security. 
It rises to each new day with hope, and it watches 
the sun set with belief in tomorrow.”—Hal Bor- 
land, in Saturday Evening Post. 
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Grain Exports 
on the Increase 


at Vancouver 


Vancouver, B. C. — Export ship- 
ments of grain from this port in Feb- 
ruary were close to the January fig- 
ure despite the shorter month. Pre- 
liminary: reports by the Vancouver 
Grain Exchange show more that 7,- 
250,000 bus were shipped last month. 

Present indications are that the 
March shipments will surpass the 
February figure. There are more than 
a dozen ships due here for grain in 


> 
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the first week of March and seven of 
these are booked for full cargoes. 

Export clearances for the crop year 
to the end of February were more 
than 37;000,000 bus, compared with 
less than 2,000,000 bus during the 
same period last season. While ele- 
vators have been steadily pouring out 
grain for export, receipts from prairie 
elevators ‘have not kept pace with the 
outgo and stocks here are down be- 
low 7,000,000 bus, compared with the 
port’s working capacity of 19,500,000 
bus. 

Vancouver is now drawing grain 
from all of Alberta and part of Sas- 





katchewan but so small is -the flow 
that all deliveries to this coast have 
been concentrated on Vancouver. Ele- 
vators at Prince Rupert, Victoria and 
New Westminster have been left idle. 
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ROBERT C. MINER NAMED 


TO RAILROAD BOARD 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa. — Robert C. 
Miner, president of the Miner-Hillard 
Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has 
been named a member of the board 
of directors of the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co. His appointment was 
announced by F. R. Gerard, president 
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Especially for confirmed devotees 
of the dark loaf, G. P. Wuest of New 
York, N. Y., has developed a breag 
combining all the heavy character. 
istics of rye, wheat, barley, oats anj 
rice bran with soy 
flour. The bread, as 
marketed in two New 


Gamut 
York specialty health 
food outlets, is styled 


of Grain 

Five Grain as part of 
a family of products made by Wuest 
Laboratories and merchandised under 
the trade name of Vita Soya. Prop. 
erly eaten in thin slices, it sells at 
25c for 18 oz, and is described as be- 
ing heavy, moist and smoothly-tex. 
tured, with a delicately sweetened 
whole grain taste. 


RAIS STE RITE 


of the company, following a meeting 
of the board of directors in Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Miner is also chairman 
of the board of the Pennsylvania Mill- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Co., a di- 
rector of the Wyoming National 
Bank, the Wilkes-Barre Lace Manu- 
facturing Co., and various other en- 
terprises. In addition, he is serving 
as a director of the American Corn 
Millers Federation. 
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How to Interest Young 
Men in Baking 


By ROBERT T. BEATTY 
in The American Baker 


HENEVER bakers and _ allied 

tradesmen got together the past 
few years, sooner or later the sub- 
ject of how to interest young men 
in the baking business would be sure 
to come up for discussion. The lack 
of technical training facilities was 
always emphasized. Comparatively 
few of the likely apprentices were in 
a position where they could afford to 
go to Chicago or Minneapolis for the 
necessary training, and efforts to get 
local school boards to include baking 
in their vocational training depart- 
ments had not met with much en- 
couragement. 


However, the ice has been broken. 

In Seattle, Wash., Edison Voca- 
tional School has offered a baking 
curriculum for the past five years 
which proved to be especially helpful 
in meeting a demand for merchant 
marine bakers needed on the west 
coast for feeding the crews of Liberty 
ships and other types of wartime 
cargo craft. 


The Master Bakers Association of 
Greater Boston, with the aid of its 
allied trade friends, has succeeded in 
getting the Boston school board to 
include baking in the school curricu- 
lum, and a well-equipped shop has 
been installed in the Henry L. Pierce 
school in that city. It opened a little 
over a month ago, with 15 pupils tak- 
ing the course, and more have been 
added since. School boards in other 
cities will, no doubt, watch the out- 
come of this experiment, and it is 
hoped the movement will grow. 


The need for outside help from 
school boards, in this connection, is 
becoming more pronounced. For in- 
stance, Dunwoody Institute in Minne- 
apolis has a very heavy enrollment 
of veterans of World War II this 
current term. Most departments of 
this nationally known vocational 
school are filled to capacity, with 
large waiting lists, and further in- 
quiries for enrollment have to be 
deferred. 
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Lack of Transportation Cited as 
Brake to Exports of Wheat, Flour 


Toronto, Ont.— As the weeks and 
the months of this winter pass it be- 
comes increasingly clear that the 
real brake upon shipments of wheat 
and flour from Canada to Great 
Britain and all other parts of the 
world where scarcity of food has be- 
come a menace is transportation and 
not the supply of these commodities 
in themselves. 

Lack of ocean shipping was antici- 
pated before the winter began and 
everything possible was done to in- 
sure enough ships to carry away the 
food available at seaboard for trans- 
port abroad. But as the winter 
weeks passed it became increasingly 
clear that rail services from the parts 
of this country where wheat is grown 
would be unable to carry the load 
an excessively high percentage of win- 
ter haulage entails. 

Canadian railways did a marvelous 
job in this particular department of 
their services all through the war. 
Never before had so high a percent- 
age of their total carrying capacity 
been kept so unceasingly in operation. 
Anyone who knows what Canadian 
winters are like and what they do to 
railway freight services will have dif- 
ficulty in believing that this winter 
has capped the climax of demand for 
unceasing railway activity. 


No matter what the weather has 
been like freight trains have been 
rolling eastward almost within sight 
of each other for weeks and months 
on end. Nothing was allowed to in- 
terfere with this service and it had 
taken precedence over every other 
form of traffic. Wear and tear on 
the engines and freight car equip- 
ment was overcome in some miracu- 
lous way known only to the working 
crews in railway repair shops. 

But limitations developed never- 
theless and are now increasingly ap- 
parent. One of these is the simple 
fact that many of the Canadian cars 
which carried wheat or flour to Unit- 
ed States ports have never come 
back to their native land. Similar 
demands on the American rail sys- 
tems have led to the absorption of 
Canadian rolling stock into the serv- 
ice of United States railroads. 

As spring approaches those who 
have borne the burden of this intense 
demand for rail services to the At- 
lantic seaboard are wondering what 
will happen next. Weather may im- 
prove and running conditions may 
present less strain on men and equip- 
ment but the demand for wheat and 
flour remains insatiable. In fact it 
is increasing and will continue to do 
so as the need for food overseas mul- 
tiplies. 





Canadian Wheat, Flour Exports 
Show Increases Over Year Ago 


Winnipeg, Man. — Canadian wheat 
has poured into ships’ holds for over- 
seas destinations at a spectacular 
rate and exceeds last year’s com- 
parative total by more than 100,000,- 
000 bus, while flour exports are more 
than 100,000 bbls ahead of the 1945 
comparative figure. 

During the period from Aug. 1, 
1945, to March 7, 1946, inclusive, 
Canada exported almost 204,000,000 
bus of wheat, compared with a lit- 
tle more than 93,000,000 bus for the 
same period in the 1944-45 crop year. 
The totals included only 3,000,000 
bus and 1,825,000 bus, respectively, of 
durum grades. Exports of wheat 
flour up to the end of January this 
year amounted to 6,229,350 bbls, com- 
pared with 6,124,081 bbls for the 
same period a year ago. 

The total disappearance of Cana- 
dian wheat since July 31, 1939, has 
been phenomenal. Canada’s wheat 
carry-over at the end of July that 
year, plus production figures for each 
of the succeeding years, including 
1945, has exceeded 3,076,000,000 bus. 
Today stocks of Canadian wheat 
available in all positions are esti- 
mated at less than 200,000,000 bus. 

In other words, more than 2,876,- 
000,000 bus have disappeared into 
consumptive channels at home and 
abroad. This is an average disap- 
pearance of roughly 480,000,000 bus 
for each of the six years. In the 


three crop years ending July 31, 1946, 
it is conservatively estimated that 
Canada will have exported more than 
1,000,000,000 bus in wheat and wheat 
flour. 

Canada’s visible wheat figures con- 
firm the rapidly diminishing stocks. 
On March 8 this year visible wheat 
in all positions was down to 127,- 
037,791 bus, compared with 358,699,- 
610 bus on the same date a year ago. 
While no figures are available as to 
the stocks of wheat still remaining 
on farms, the total is substantially 
below a year ago. 
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SCOTTISH MILLERS COMPLAIN 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports from Scot- 
land indicate that oatmeal millers 
in that part of Great Britain are 
producing these items of food at a 
rate very much higher than before 
the war. The magazine, Milling, 
puts the latest figure at 175,000 tons 
per annum and says this is more than 
twice the prewar volume. Scottish 
millers would like to have their mar- 
ket to themselves and complain of 
dumping as one element in the com- 
petition from outside which they 
would like to eliminate. Canadian 
millers who are accustomed to sell- 
ing their oatmeal and rolled oats in 
Scotland would be interested to 
know what country is in a position 
to dump such goods under existing 








conditions. The various forms of con- 
trol would seem to be a perfect de- 
fense against unfair competition in 
markets for foodstuffs. So far as 
quality is concerned Scottish millers 
should have no difficulty in competi- 
tion since their own mills and the 
quality of their oats put them in a 
class by themselves. Canadian mill- 
ers like to believe that they make 
oatmeal which is equal to the best 
and it is this fact which gives them 
so considerable a share of the Scot- 
tish markets. 
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INDIAN VENTURE HINTED 
FOR WESTON BISCUIT CO. 


Toronto, Ont.—Reports are circu- 
lating in Canada to the effect that 
Garfield Weston, head of the Weston 
Biscuit Co., Ltd., which has branches 
throughout Great Britain and the 
United States as well as Canada, is 
contemplating an important venture 
in India which will further extend 
the wide scope of his operations. 
These reports state that Grainger 
Weston, former lieutenant in the 
Royal Canadian Navy, will head the 
new enterprise. It is believed that 
Hyderabad will be the location and 
special machinery will be shipped 
from Canada to India to equip the 
plant. 
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OATMEAL PRODUCTION DOUBLES 


London, Eng.—The oatmeal indus- 
try in Scotland has stepped up pro- 
duction to 175,000 tons a year, more 
than twice the prewar output, ac- 
cording to J. M. Gardiner, president 
of the North of Scotland Oatmeal 
Millers’ Association. Mr. Gardiner 
spoke at the annual dinner of the 
Association in Aberdeen, Feb. 15. He 
said that the industry was deter- 
mined to make itself up-to-date in 
every respect by equipping mills with 
modern machinery, by means of re- 
search, and by a national advertis- 
ing campaign. He added that the 
dumping of oat products from abroad 
on the home market was neither in 
the interests of the country nor the 
industry. Oat millers hope that the 
government will shortly announce a 
policy which will enable millers to 
plan ahead with some assurance of 
economic stability. The oat products 
from abroad come mainly from Can- 
ada. 





Probable Policies 
on Wheat, Flour 
Reported by Paper 


Toronto, Ont.—The Financial Post 
has published in its Ottawa corre- 
spondence a summary of the probable 
policies of the Canadian government 
in regard to wheat and flour supplies 
from Canada. 

“Canada’s new food conservation 
policy was decided here by cabinet 
this week,” the article states, “but 
nothing will be said or done till aft- 
er Hon. J. G. Gardiner attends the 
meeting of the Combined Food Board 
at Washington. At that time the 
minister of agriculture will present 
the Canadian case. Chief points in the 
Canadian case are understood to be: 

“1.—Canada has already increased 
her wheat acreage by 7,000,000 acres 
since the wartime low. Any further 
increase at the expense of summer 
fallow would be dangerous and might 
jeopardize the all-important ‘three- 
year plan’ by which Canada hopes 
to continue aiding world shortages 
through to the end of 1948. Canadian 
farmers may use their own judgment 
in extending acreage in 1946, but 
there will be no compulsion to have 
a higher goal set than in 1945. 

“2.—Distillers will probably be 
asked to make some concessions by 
withdrawal of wheat from inventory, 
etc. 

“3.—Millers have put up an alter- 
nate proposition to darkening bread. 
This is to cut back output to 90% of 
the same month last year. It is claimed 
this will produce a greater saving at 
less economic and over-all cost than 
the laborious, costly changeover to 
darker bread and a higher extraction 
ratio. 

“4.—Encouragement will be given 
to public conservation campaigns and 
to streamlining the country’s inven- 
tory position of grains.” 
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INTERIM DIVIDEND DECLARED 

Toronto, Ont. — The directors of 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toron- 
to, Ont., have declared an interim 
dividend of 50c per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable May 
1 to shareholders of record April 5. 
This distribution is the initial divi- 
dend on the currently outstanding 
common stock and the first distribu- 
tion on common shares of the com- 
pany since the 1920’s. 





January Flour Output in Canada Set 
at 2,240,242 Bbls, Exports 1,138,797 


Toronto, Ont.—Flour production in 
Canada in January totaled 2,240,242 
bbls, compared with 2,068,232 in the 
same month last year. The output 
for the first half of the present crop 
year amounted to 12,988,189 bbls, an 
increase of more than 500,000 bbls 
over the six months’ total for the 
preceding crop year when the pro- 
duction was 12,441,364. 

Exports of flour in January were 
1,138,797 bbls, the highest single ex- 





port for any month during the pres- 
ent crop year, and compare with 
840,479 in January, 1945. Total ex- 
ports for the six months amounted 
to 6,229,350 bbls, as against 6,123,- 
892 in the corresponding period of 
preceding year. 

The output of Ontario winter 
wheat flour in January was 86,916 
bbls, compared with 86,112 in that 
month last year. Production for the 
six months totaled 572,240 bbls, while 
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NOBUDDY 
FLOUR 


PHOSPHATED 
SELF-RISING 


* 


In nearly 70 years of mill- 
ing, SNOBUDDY has al- 
ways stood for real kitchen 
quality .. . the kind of flour 
that builds repeat business 


for the distributor. 


We are proud of this po- 
sition and we intend to 
maintain it under the new 
government regulations by 
continuing to make SNO- 
BUDDY a superior flour. 
We will spare no effort to 
make certain that SNO- 
BUDDY continues to be a 
flour that produces better 


baked goods. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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in the corresponding period of the 
previous year the amount was 537,- 


Millfeed production in January 
amounted to 74,088 tons, compared 
with 68,088 in the same month last 
year and the total for the six months 
was 435,047 tons, as against 413,321 
in the first half of crop year 1944-45. 
Canadian flour production and exports by 
months with comparisons are given 
in the following table: 
1945-46 








Production Exports 
bbls bbls 
DEINE ies sic i vane 2,020,867 1,106,467 
September. ....... 2,045,830 954,215 
eee 2,227,182 1,064,237 
November ........ 2,285,317 1,000,201 
December ........ 2,168,751 965,433 
JORURTE. oie 9:8 o'e 0 hee 2,240,242 1,138,797 
12,988,189 6,229,350 
1944-45 
Production Exports 
bbls bbls 
AMBRE. As ii6. cd% Gas 2,015,866 753,462 
September ........ 1,972,621 1,215,683 
el | See 2,048,508 1,090,666 
November ........ 2,306,607 981,232 
December ........ 2,029,530 1,242,373 
SORURTY Sikh 0008 2,068,232 840,479 
12,441,364 6,123,892 
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CANADIAN BAKERS CALL 
80% FLOUR UNNECESSARY 


Toronto, Ont.—A conference of 
bakers of Grey-Bruce counties, held 
in Hanover, Ont., on Feb. 27, brought 
out a group opinion that 80% flour 
extraction appeared to be unneces- 
sary while a surplus of flour remains 
in the country and that a reduction 
in the percentage of flour now al- 
lowed to the industry was out of 
order while the surplus condition 
exists. 

“Eighty per cent extraction will 
provide less feed which means less 
hogs will be raised. Fewer hogs 
mean less fats, less fats mean less 
production for the baking industry 
and both lard and shortening are in 
extremely short supply at the pres- 
ent time,” a resolution stated. 

Another resolution favoring more 
consideration to operators of retail 
delivery trucks by the new trucks 
administration of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board was unanimously 
passed. 

Col. C. M. Ruttan, director of 
bread and bakery products for Can- 
ada, was unable to attend. His pa- 
per was read by William Bunting of 
the advisory committee to the admin- 
istrator. In this Col: Ruttan pre- 
dicted continued shortages of. sugar, 
shortening, raisins, spices and certain 
other ingredients owing to the pres- 
ent scarcity of world food supplies. 
He appealed to the industry to make 
further effort to avoid starvation of 
great numbers of people in other 
countries and asked for continued 
support of control measures still in 
effect. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OUTPUT BELOW YEAR AGO 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of rolled 
oats in Canada in January was the 
largest of any month so far in the 
present crop year, but below the cor- 
responding month of previous year. 
The quantity produced was 17,495,927 
lbs compared with 20,883,948 in Jan- 
uary, 1945. Production of rolled oats 
in the first half of the present crop 
year amounted to 80,671,913 lbs as 
against 107,707,955 in the same pe- 
riod of previous year. The oatmeal 
output in January was 1,710,316 lbs 
compared with 1,171,050 in the corre- 
sponding month last year, while pro- 
duction in the six months ending 
with January totaled 12,137,907 lbs 
as against 5,316,019 in the same pe- 
riod of preceding crop year. 
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The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
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MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 


Kansas City 6, Missouri 








2 A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
“D iamond D . trol from Montana aborat d eat. 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
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FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 














We are always ready to fill your 
requ: ents of 
MILLING WHEAT 
MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
psa oman Sgieooror sian ee City, Mo. 
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DIA-CLUTEN 
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A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra puaches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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“THERE IS NO 
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FOR QUALITY” 
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WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
| Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Millers of-HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 





Mill at 
Glencoe, Mina. 


Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Sales Office 


Minneapolis 
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2 ‘High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 


Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 


i Successful Millers for Fifty Years 
) jive, LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














PEARLY KENT BAG C0. 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 
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Rye Prices at Highest Levels Since 
1920, Reflecting Very Small Stocks 


Washington, D. C.—The smallest 
rye stocks on record together with 
an urgent demand have advanced rye 
prices to the highest point since 1920. 
Current quotations are around 150% 
above the 10-year average and near- 
ly 60% above a year ago. Despite 
the high prices the acreage seeded 
to rye for the 1946 crop was 17% 
less than a year ago and 41% less 
than average. Disappearance of rye 
to Jan. 1 this season was about 6,- 
700,000 less bus than in the same 
months last season, reflecting smaller 
domestic supplies and reduced im- 
ports. Imports of rye, July through 
December, amounted to around 1,- 
750,000 bus compared with 3,300,000 
a year ago, the PMA reports in a 
recent survey of the rye situation. 

Stocks of rye on Jan. 1 amounted 
to 14,500,000 bus or about half of the 
26,600,000 on hand a year earlier 
and a third of the 42,700,000 on hand 
Jan. 1, 1944; Farm stocks at 7,800,- 
000 bus Jan. 1 were the smallest 
Jan. 1 stocks since 1935. Commer- 
cial stocks totaled 4,500,000 bus com- 
pared with 12,200,000 a year earlier 
and 21,100,000 two years earlier. 
Commercial stocks were the lowest 
since 1928. At interior mills and ele- 
vators, rye stocks on Jan. 1 totaled 
2,200,000 bus this year, 4,100,000 a 
year ago and 7,600,000 bus two years 
ago. 

Disappearance of rye July-Decem- 
ber, 1945, amounted to 26,400,000 bus, 
compared with 33,100,000 in the same 
months of 1944 and 35,600,000 in 1943. 
Disappearance of rye for feed 
dropped sharply the first half of this 
season and totaled 7,000,000 bus. 
This compares with 14,300,000 bus in 
the first half of the 1944-45 season 
and 21,100,000 in the first half of 
1943-44. Reflecting the smaller sup- 
plies, consumption of rye for milling 
and industrial and beverage alcohol 
totaled 11,300,000 bus in the July- 
December period of this season. This 
was about 2,000,000 bus less than in 
the same months last season but 
2,500,000 more than in the same 
months of the 1943-44 season. 

Exports of rye which had been 
small since 1937 have been large 
since last April. Exports of rye by 
quarters since -last April have been 
as follows: April-June 1,700,000 bus, 
July-September 2,100,000 and Octo- 
ber-December (estimated) 1,100,000. 

The 1945 rye crop is estimated at 
26,354,000 bus. Although this ‘is only 
about two thirds as large as the 10- 
year average production of 41,400,000 
bus, it is larger than the -1944 crop 


-—Stocks at beginning of period——, 


Farm 
1941-42— 
SUP BOGR, © <n ova crue 13,100 
oo. BO ME EPer eee ee 36,000 
Jan.-March ......... 23,000 
April-June .......... 17,000 
ae eee ee 13,100 
1942-43— 
Py See Pa 12,600 
Oot. EG. oo sé 6 ski he ds 5,000 
Jan.-March ......... 33,400 
April-June .......... 24,000 
BOABON ...-.-2+6> 12,600 
1943-44— 
July-Sept. .......... 15,300 
Oct.-Dec. ........... 23,000 
Jan.-March ......... 14,100 
April-June .......... 8,890 
Season .......... 15,300 
1944-45— 
July-Sept. .......... 5,000 
Ooctie DOC, 2.2. veive’s 16,314 
Jan.-March ...:..... 10,300 
April-June .........+ 6,673 
Season .......... 5,000 
1945-46— 
July-Bept. 2.2... 000% 3,650 
Oak <BR. 5.5 eects 14,254 
Jan.-March ......... 7,800 


~ *Includes rye milled for flour and used for production of industrial and ‘peveteas Mena, 





Commer- 


cial 


5,639 
17,243 
17,474 
17,551 

5,639 


17,034 
18,477 
19,889 
20,458 
17,034 


23,309 
22,907 
21,051 
21,148 
23,309 


20,150 
14,728 
12,207. 
10,252 
205150 


Interior Produc- Total 
mills Total tion Imports supply 
18,739 45,364 7,453 71,556 
53,243 ieee 1,081 54,324 
40,474 wwes ebae 40,474 
34,551 bees 224 34,775 
18,739 45,364 8,758 72,861 
29,634 57,673 177 87,484 
63,477 Te 7 63,484 
53,389 7 53,296 
44,458 Sass 1,299 45,757 
29,634 57,673 1,490 88,797 
8,505 47,114 30,452 155 77,721 
8,568 54,475 sige 610 55,085 
7,557 42,708 eevee 3,587 46,295 
6,146 36,184 seed 3,962 40,146 
8,505 47,114 30,452 8,314 85,880 
5,835 30,985 25,500 670 57,155 
4,881 35,923 oes 2,629 38,552 
4,133 26,640 660 225 26,865 
3,538 20,463 sete 625 21,088 
5,835 30,985 25,500 4,149 60,634 
2,538 12,787 narre 789 39,930 
3,301 22,287 vines 23,265 
2,201 14,545 


of 25,500,000. Except for the 1944 
crop, last year’s production was the 
smallest since the drouth year of 
1936. The acreage of rye seeded for 
all purposes for the 1945 crop was 
4,476,000, off 4% from the preceding 
year and the lowest on record. The 
1945 crop averaged 13.3 bus per har. 
vested acre or about 2 bus above that 
for the 1944 crop and ‘about 1% bus 
above average. 

The acreage of rye sown for al] 
purposes for the 1946 season is esti. 
mated at 3,721,000, or 17% less than 
that sown a year ago and 41% legs 
than average. The seeded acreage 
includes that intended for hay and 
pasture, soil improvement purposes 
as well as rye to be harvested for 
grain. The acreage not harvested 
for grain in 1945 was 56% of the 
acreage seeded for all purposes. The 
1945-46 acreage is substantially less 
than last season in all states except 
Colorado and Oregon, where it is the 
same, and North Dakota, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah and California, 
where increases are recorded. In 
North Dakota, the 52% increase fol- 
lows three successive years of marked 
decreases. The condition of rye on 
Dec. 1 was reported at 83% of nor- 
mal, five points below that reported 
a year earlier and seven points above 
the 10-year average. 

As a result of the short supplies 
and the urgent demand for domestic 
use and for export, rye prices have 
advanced to the highest level since 
1920. At Minneapolis No. 2 rye aver- 
aged $1.92 in January and at the 
close of the month was selling at well 
over $2 bu. This compares with 
$1.76 in December, $1.51 in July at 
the beginning of the season, $1.22 a 
year ago, and 77c the 10-year Janu- 
ary average. Prices received by 
farmers averaged $1.50 bu in Janv- 
ary, compared with $1.43 in Decem- 
ber, $1.22 at the beginning of the 
season, $1.09 a year ago, and 65c the 
10-year average. On November 30, 
1945, maximum prices. were an- 
nounced for the 1946 rye crop to be- 
come effective June 1, 1946. Base 
prices per bushel, bulk, for rye are 
as follows: Minneapolis and Duluth 
$1.37, Chicago and Milwaukee $1.42, 
Kansas City and Omaha $1.35%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRITISH COST OF LIVING UP 

London, Eng.—The official cost-of- 
living figure on Jan. 1 was 103 points 
above the level of July, 1914. The 
index figure of food prices was 69 
points above the level of July, 1914. 








UNITED STATES, BY QUARTERS—JULY, 1941, TO DATE (in 1,000 bus) 


Disappearance 





pe 
*Indus- 
trial’ Seed Exports Feed Total 
3,345 3,887 10 11,071 18,313 
4,239 3,888 2 5,721 13,850 
4,035 451 9 1,428 5,923 
3,901 225 2 1,013 5,141 
15,520 8,451 3 19,233 13,227 
3,379 3,455 17,173 4,007 
2,672 3,456 5 ia 4,067 10,195 
2,882 401 13 5,542 8,838 
2,887 200 - 2 ,'4,059 7,148 
11,820 7,512 15 30,841 0,188 
5,170 2,812 10 15,254 3,246 
3,637 2,812 54 5,874 2,377 
2,932 327 23 6,829 10,111 
2,887 163 23 6,088 9,161 
14,626 6,114 110 34,045 4,895 
7,071 2,835 t 11,326 11,232 
6,126 2,835 + 2,951 11,912 
2,856 329 t 3,217 6,402 
3,354 164 1,746 3,037 8,301 
19,407 6,163 1,746 20,531 47,847 
$6,582 $2,392 2,075 6,594 17,648 
+4, 157 $2,392 $1,120 451 8,720 
"aes than 500 bus. tEstimated. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


eight years. The new organization 
will continue to handle the complete 
Hart-Carter line, including disc sepa- 
rators, Uniflow grain separators, 
Scalperators, Millerators, Duo-aspi- 
rators and Purograders. In addition, 
it will also represent the Strong- 
Scott Mfg. Co., the ‘Day Co., the A. 
T. Ferrell Co., and the manufactur- 
ers of the Entoleter. 

Mr. Reid had been with the Hart- 
Carter Co. for more than 25 years. 
He started as an employee in the 
factory and has served in many dif- 
ferent capacities in the plant, ship- 
ping room, testing and research lab- 
oratory, as well as out in the field. 












Victor H. Reid 


V. H. REID TAKES OVER 


WEST COAST BUSINESS 
Minneapolis, Minn. — Victor H. 
Reid has resigned his position- as 
sales manager of the Hart-Carter 
Co., manufacturer of grain and seed 
cleaning machinery, to take over the 
operation of the former W. G. Strutt 
& Co. in Portland, Oregon. The 
resignation became effective Feb. 1. 
Wesley G. Strutt, founder of the 
Oregon firm, was killed last October 
in an automobile accident. Mr. Reid 
will direct the business of the com- 
pany, now to be known as Reid- 
Strutt & Company. The late Mr. 
Strutt was a former Hart-Carter ex- 
ecutive and had been the company’s 
representative on the West Coast for 








As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Nill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
































“OLD SQUIRE” 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups. and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


‘Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Hill Shepardson, formerly with 
Hart-Carter and more recently with 
Haaky Mfg. Co., has been named 
Hart-Carter sales manager. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

-GENERAL FOODS SALES UP 

New York, N. Y.—Dollar sales of 
General Foods Corp. for 1945 reached 
a new high level, for the eighth suc- 
cessive year. The total amounted to 
$307,084,711, which was 34%% over 
1944 figures. Net profit was $13,143,- 
763, against $12,597,205, after all 
costs, taxes and charges, but provi- 
sion for contingencies of $1,500,000 
was made in 1944. Gross profit mar- 
gins in 1945 as in 1944 were reduced 
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by higher costs of operation without 
increased selling prices, Clarence 
Francis, chairman, reported. Al- 
though sales to the government were 
at a higher rate during the first half 
of the past year, prompt cancellation 
of contracts upon defeat of Japan 
brought these to 11% of the total 
sales, compared with 13% in 1944. 





MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 



























KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


(QNSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS ((() 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR _ 
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Stuffed Straights 
FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 
By Carroll K. Michener — 
THE VOLUNTARY METHOD.—Call- and Mr. Hoover has pointed it out of the day and every day. ... Mill- 


ing in Herbert Hoover to the high 
councils of government at the elev- 
enth. hour of the world’s food crisis 
sounds a strange note of concession 
to the voluntary method of food sav- 
ing which was the great hunger fight- 
er’s chosen weapon for meeting the 
emergencies of World War I. The 
Hoover technique now, as it was then, 
is “ask and ye shall receive.” 

When the Food Administration was 
set up in 1917 there was great pres- 
sure for compulsory 
rationing and rigid 
imposition of con- 
trols on the bureau- 
cratic level and 
model. But Mr. 
Hoover resisted all 
such counsel. Not 
only did he stick for 
the voluntary serv- 
ices of individuals 
but also for volun- 
tary savings. As he said afterwards: 
“The results amply demonstrated the 
high sense of service in our people. 
... My colleagues and I believed that 
the spirit of self-sacrifice of the 
American people could be relied upon 
for so great a service as to accom- 
plish the necessary results on a vol- 
untary basis. To have rationed the 
whole American population would 
have required the service of thou- 
sands of personnel, drawn from pro- 
duction and war, and would have en- 
tailed the greatest difficulties and ex- 
pense. Voluntary action has_ the 
great value of depriving those who 
can afford it and not those who have 
no margins for sacrifice.” 

There are no precise figures to tell 
the story of savings that resulted 
from lessened consumption and waste 
in 1917-1918, but the fact that this 
country’s wartime allies were given 
the critical margin of food necessary 
for victory is a matter of history. 
Owing to the short 1917 wheat crop 
we had available in 1918, from net 
carry-over and production, only 
enough wheat for our normal con- 
sumption. The savings from all 
sources, therefore, are represented by 
our exports of wheat and wheat 
products to the allied countries, and 
these totaled about 200,000,000 bus. 
Savings in other foodstuffs were pro- 
portionate. 

To do this job there was no colossal 
bureaucracy, no budgeting of billions, 
no stamp book, no queueing up. Mill- 
ers made their own rules, and to a 
large degree enforced them. About 
8,000 capable citizens gave their en- 
tire time to the Food Administration, 
and part-time service was accorded 
by about three-quarters of a million, 
principally women. Food-saving 
pledges were obtained from 14,000,- 
000 families, 7,000 hotels and eat- 
ing places and 425,000 dealers in food. 
The entire amount of congressional 
and presidential appropriations ex- 
pended by the Food Administration 
from beginning to end was only $7,- 
862,669—mere chicken feed as com- 
pared with today’s costs of regimen- 
tation and public duress. 

There’s a moral in this, of course, 
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persistently throughout the current 
emergency. His system worked once 
and he sees no reason now to repudi- 
ate his faith in human nature. Any- 
way, it’s rare and stimulating to see 
the Truman administration—bureau- 
cratic heir of the most rigidly regi- 
menting administration in all the his- 
tory of federal government—casting 
even a gliding and probably fishy eye 
upon the basic though much atro- 
phied power of democracy to act free- 
ly and voluntarily in crises involv- 
ing its own good or the greater needs 
of the world. 


Among the many upsets and dislo- 
cations and interruptions and frustra- 
tions chargeable to 80% flour extrac- 
tion and the unwise and ineficient 
forecasting and counteracting of a 
world food crisis that was admitted- 
ly inevitable and long had been fore- 
seen, is that which stymied Bread 
and Gravy Month. THIS is the 
month—and look what have you! 
The campaign for increased con- 
sumption of two major economy 
foods was sponsored by Wilson & 
Co., which scored a big success with 
similar promulgation last year of its 
new meat favor. 


“JUST A SHADE OPPORTUNIST.” 
—tTo the editor of Food Field Report- 
er, “the newspaper of the food and 
grocery industry,” the 80% rate of 
flour extraction seems “just a shade 
opportunist.” 


ee) 


He is inclined to think 
it would -have 
been best for the 
government to 
adopt the flour 
milling industry’s 
plan for dealing 
with the nation- 
al necessity for 
conserving its 
wheat and wheat 
products for the purpose of feeding 
the world’s hungry. It appears to 
him that, considering all the factors, 
there would have been fewer disrup- 
tions and they would have ended as 
soon as the old milling rate could be 
restored, whereas under the govern- 
ment’s programs “the effects of addi- 
tional wartime dislocations will be 
projected for a considerable period 
afterwards.” 

Adds F. F. R.’s editor: “It is per- 
fectly understandable why the gov- 
ernment adopted the increased ex- 
traction plan rather than the one de- 
sired by the industry. It feared the 
clamor, the criticism, the black mar- 
kets that would arise were bread and 
baked goods — historically the most 
touchy of commodities — to become 
scarce. And were millers to be or- 
dered to use, say, only 88% of the 
wheat milled in a base period, bread 
would be scarcer than at present. 
Even issu 





more 


important, the issue - of 
blame would be clear-cut and def- 
inite for the thousands to whom the 
need for European relief is less im- 
portant than finding a loaf of bread 


on the grocer’s shelves at all hours 








ers and bakers — theoretically, at 
least—will have just as large stocks 
to offer as they have always had. 
But the onus will be upon the indus- 
try or industries. Bakers will have 
the same amount of flour as always, 
but since, according to reports, it 
takes about 25% more sugar and 
shortening to produce acceptable 
baked goods, available supplies will 
be cut by that percentage. Were 
sugar and fats in plentiful supply, 
which they are definitely not, this 
criticism would lose its validity. 

“But the disruptions, by no means, 
end here. Millers fearing possible 
public reaction against their products 
if the consumer does not like the new 
flour are dropping all brand names. 
... Here it might be pertinent to ask 
what effect this stoppage in promo- 
tion, this jolt to the citizenry’s con- 
suming habits, will have on flour con- 
sumption in the years ahead when it 
will be vitally important to have it 
remain high.” 

Political opportunism is not un- 
common in Washington, as the editor 
of Food Field Reporter well knows, 
even when the opportunists concerned 
are in the highest places and are en- 
gaged in such great humanitarian 
projects as seemingly should constrain 
them to candor and fair dealing with 
a public disarmed by its generosities 
and good will and with an industry 
which by its long record of philan- 
thropy and honesty deserves no such 
duplicity. 

ee @ 


% % ® It didn’t take long for some 
of the newspaper boys to catch on. 
Here’s the caption of the editorial 
leader in the Minneapolis Morning 
Tribune: “ADMINISTRATION’S 
WHEAT RELIEF PLAN IS A 
FAILURE.” ® ® ® The Tribune’s 
editor is satisfied that the 80% flour 
extraction expedient “has not pro- 
duced and will not produce one sin- 
gle additional bushel of wheat or 
loaf of bread for those who hunger 
abroad.” The administration admits 
this, says the editor, when President 
Truman’s famine emergency commit- 
tee asks Americans to eat 40% less 
wheat by resorting to such devices 
as open-face sandwiches, open-face 
pies and boiled, baked, mashed, scal- 
loped but not chipped potatoes. If 
the administration’s 80% extraction 
milling order were doing what the 
administration said it would do, com- 
ments the editor, this patriotic ap- 
peal to American consumers would 
not be necessary. ® ® % Let us quote 
a bit: “The feeding of the hungry 
around the world ought to have 
America’s No. 1 humanitarian prior- 
ity. But the 80% milling order not 
only does not help to do it—it ac- 
tually impedes the task by confus- 
ing the American public and making 
it think it is helping to feed the 
liungry when it isn’t. [Here the edi- 
tor mentions the various reasons, so 
well known to the flour industry and 
all adjacent to it as to need no repe- 
tition.] . American millers are 
willing to co-operate in any program 
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which will produce food for the hun. 
gty. They have offered voluntarily 
to set aside a portion of their tot) 
grind for relief feeding and to ration 
their domestic sales to whatever per. 
centage the government might choose. 
But the administration did not eve, 
consult the millers as to what would 
be a reasonable program or what 
would be a program which would pro. 
vide food for the hungry. No one in 
the administration has been willing to 
accept responsibility for drafting the 
order. We are left to conclude that 
it was drafted for diplomatic reasons, 
so we could say to the rest of the 
world, ‘See, we're tightening oy; 
belts; we’re eating dark bread.’ Un. 
fortunately, it isn’t so.” . 


*% &® ® “ONE SLICE OF WHOLE 
WHEAT BREAD GIVES yoy 
ALL THE WHEAT YOU NEED 
DAILY.” We take this text from 
the United Press food expert who 
is advising his great news service's 
millions of readers how they may 
cut down on their own food intake in 
order to ease the hunger of the 
world’s unfortunates. It is impos. 
sible to say how many people will 
accept without question this errone. 
ous and highly meretricious state. 
ment, but certainly its echo will 
linger beyond the present emergency 
to some degree however small. % % % 
Pardonable as such things may seem 
to some, the sophistry and expedi- 
ency and casuistry in the propaganda 
line set up with governmental bless- 
ing to persuade people to do what 
they would be much more likely to 
do through candid suggestion backed 
by honest persuasion can be counted 
upon to lower bread consumption to 
an appreciable degree for as long as 
many of us may be expected to live. 
# % ®& The UP also is under a curi- 
ous misapprehension about the na- 
ture of spaghetti, which it recom- 
mends as a likely substitute for prod- 
ucts made from wheat flour! Some- 
what less remarkable, since it is a 
widespread popular fallacy, is the 
news nutritionist’s unawareness of 
the fact that so-called soy breads 
and the familiar rye breads, also 
recommended as wheat product sub- 
stitutes, are largely composed of 
wheat flour—and white at that. 





« « « « Keturn 
of the Crackpot 


Imposition of war bread upon the 
American people in time of peace has 
roused up the branny faddists, more 
or less dormant since enrichment of 
white bread was accomplished. Typi- 
cal current outburst: 

v ¥ 


BETTER U. 8S. HEALTH SEEN 
IN FOOD CONSERVATION 


(Excerpt from an article in the 
Chicago Times) 

Better figures and better health for Amer- 
icans, as well as more food for starving 
nations overseas, may be the outcome 
President Truman’s Famine Emergency 
Committee’s request that Americans cut 
down on their consumption of wheat flour 
and fats. 

“The average person’s diet nowadays 
doesn’t include enough of the essential 
fruits and vegetables. If we would sub- 
stitute these for some of the flour prod- 
ucts we are now consuming, we'd all be 
healthier and happier people,” according to 
Dr. James R. Wilson, secretary of the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association. .. - 

“Make no mistake about wheat flour not 
being beneficial to the diet when taken 
in reasonable quantities,” Dr. Wilson em™- 
phasized. “But it’s too much bread that 
ruins the figure and it’s the partial ¢* 
clusion of fruits and vegetables in favor 
of large quantities of bread that ruins the 
health,” he added. 
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| SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 
6,000,000 BUSHELS 
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Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





















a E opeErrs? SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 






SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
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— RYE Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 

rn —Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 





FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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Minnesota Girt Frour ... . . . long on quality! 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


‘ with Vitamins CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Enriched and lron General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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* 52 Mark Lane 


Manager European Branch 
London, E. C. 3, England 
Telegraph and Cable Address, 


“Northwestern Miller, Mark Lane, London” 
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British Wartime Flour Supply 


and Distribution Reviewed 


London, Eng.—The various meas- 
ures which were adopted during the 
war and are being continued during 
the reconstruction period in regard to 
the control of flour and cereals, were 
described by C. A. Loombe, in an ad- 
dress to the Glasgow Branch of the 
Incorporated Sales Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jan. 31. Mr. Loombe is di- 
rector of the Cereal Products Divi- 
sion of the Ministry of Food and 
president of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers. 

Flour, he explained, apart from be- 
ing one of the staple foods of the 
people, was also one which represent- 
ed one of the biggest tonnages. It 
was no secret that his department 
had had to provide at least 100,000 
tons of flour per week for the na- 
tion’s requirements. They had had 
some anxious moments, particularly 
when so many of the large port in- 
stallations were blitzed, but one way 
and another the production was made 
up and the home industry had 
throughout the war years responded 
to every demand made upon it by the 
Ministry of Food. Credit for this not 
only belonged to the millers them- 
selves but also to the management 
and every employee. Long hours 
were worked, sometimes in conditions 
of very great danger, but the flour 
was always there, and bread never 
had to be rationed, a fact which was 
still the wonder of nearly every oth- 
er nation. 

When the ministry had had to con- 
sider the first effect of possible exten- 
sions of the blitz, and indeed possible 
invasion, one of their first tasks was 
to see that every area, however small, 
which was likely to be isolated in any 
trouble of this sort, was provided 
with a stock of flour for at least 
three weeks. 

Maps were examined, transport au- 
thorities were consulted, the Divi- 
sional Food Officers were consulted 
and, in the end, many thousands of 
depots were established in all sorts 
of places—cinemas, schools, etc. 

The turning over of these. stocks 
and keeping them in condition was a 
big task, but in this the ministry had 
the invaluable assistance of over 600 
millers and flour traders who carried 
out inspection and arranged with the 
millers and importers for stocks to be 
turned over. The need for these 
stocks fortunately never arose, but 
it was a great relief when they had 
been established. 

The ministry always felt that the 
only safe line to go on was to pre- 
pare for the worst which could hap- 
pen, though of course always hop- 
ing for the best. This also applied 
to the rationing of bread and flour. 
The ministers of the day did not 
want to introduce such a rationing 
scheme, taking the view that .while 
food generally was in short supply, 
there must be one staple food which 
was in free supply so as to act as a 
buffer or take up the slack arising 
from other shortages. 


At the same time they never knew 
to what extent imports would be in- 
terfered with, and, therefore, a com- 
prehensive rationing scheme for bread 
and flour and other allied products 
had to be prepared, ready for any 
emergency which might arise. This 
was how the registration scheme for 
flour buyers came to be introduced. 
It was one of the essential features 
of the rationing scheme, but obvious- 
ly they could not wait until the emer- 
gency was upon them before at least 
getting this part of the machine 
working. 

Every flour buyer was permitted 
at least two suppliers, large buyers 
had more in accordance with a scale 
based on their average trade. They 
considered it important that there 
should be a minimum of two sup- 
pliers in case one mill or importer 
was blitzed, so that the baker had 
immediate access, without filling in a 
lot of forms, to another supplier to 
keep his plant going. The rationing 
scheme also made it necessary to get 
flour packed in certain weights so as 
to give a convenient bread equivalent 
on the ration coupon. (3 Ibs of flour 
would have equalled 4 lbs of bread). 

Another thing that bothered them 
about flour distribution was the ques- 
tion of transport. With this quan- 
tity of 100,000 tons per week to move 
from the mills, with reduced trans- 
port services, it became necessary to 
consider the optimum utilization of 
the transport facilities which were 
available. Consultations took place 
with the trade concerned and in the 
end a scheme was evolved which was 
worked really by the milling trade 
itself. 


No statutory orders were made, but 
an organization was built up by the 
appointment of transport officers, who 
were millers, acting in an honorary 
capacity. General lines of the scheme 
were issued by Mr. Loombe’s division 
and after that the working of the 
scheme devolved on the transport of- 
ficers who gave permits to vary the 
scheme where an emergency made it 
necessary or where transport econ- 
omy was indeed fostered by some al- 
teration in a special case. It was 
necessary to have flexibility, as above 
all they had to deliver the goods and 
could not afford to have bakers with- 
out flour for their bread just because 
of a little red tape. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SIR FRANCIS METFORD, : 
BRITISH MILLER, DIES 


London, England. — Colonel Sir 
Francis Metford, 83, president of 
the National Association of British 
and Irish Millers in 1927, died at his 
home in Gloucester, Jan. 29. 

Born at Clifton, Bristol, Sir Fran- 
cis was educated at the Royal Naval 
Academy, Southsea, and Clifton Col- 
lege, Bristol. In 1886, he went to 
Gloucester and, with Charles Pri- 
day and F. T. Pearce took over a 
milling and feed business, now known 
as Priday, Metford & Co., Ltd. Sir 
Francis later became chairman. 

He was one of the founders of the 
Gloucester Corn Trade Association, 
and was several times president of 
the Gloucester Chamber of Com- 
merce. He took an active interest in 
the organization of the flour mill- 
ing industry and did much to teach 
the small millers the elementary 
need for costings, at a time when 
many of them were going bankrupt 
due to their ignorance of the fun- 
damentals of finance. 











TRAVELING LIVESTOCK—These horses shown in their stalls aboard 
the 8S. 8S. Virginian are part of the first shipment of livestock sent from 
the United States by the United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 


ministration to war-ravaged European countries. 


About 700 cattle and 


horses were included in the shipment. 


BRITISH SHIP SUPPLIES 
TO ZONE OF OCCUPATION 


London, Eng.—In reply to a ques. 
tion from a member in the House of 
Commons, it .was revealed that the 
British zone of occupation is no 
self-supporting in food, and imports 
are necessary to maintain even a min. 
imum level of occupation. 

The Control Commission, it was 
stated, had so far had little oppor. 
tunity to increase food production, as 
last year the enemy was still in oc. 
cupation of the zone at the vital 
sowing period. There were serious 
shortages of seeds, fertilizers and 
farm implements. A comprehensive 
plan to increase the arable acreage 
had, however, been put into opera- 
tion this winter. 

Food imports from the -United 
Kingdom into the British zone in the 
period from Sept. 1, 1945, to Jan. 1, 
1946, had been 12,000 tons of flour, 
11,400 tons of barley, 40,000 tons of 
potatoes, 465 tons of potato flour and 
15,000 tons of biscuits. In addition, 
some 280,000 tons of wheat, and 
quantities of foodstuffs of various 
kinds, had to be procured on the 
United Kingdom account from other 
countries in order to prevent disease 
and unrest. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAN ON NIGHT BAKING 
BELIEVED PREMATURE 


London, Eng.—Speaking to a gath- 
ering of operative bakers, Herbert 
Morrison, leader of the House of Com- 
mons, stated recently that there was 
little chance of immediate legisla- 
tion to abolish night baking. He 
stated, however, that the government 
was very sympathetic toward the 
point of view of the operative baker 
and his problem. 

Mr. Morrison said that it must not 
be assumed, because a Labor gov- 
ernment was in office, that every- 
thing the government had sympathy 
with could be given to the people. 

After Mr. Morrison’s departure a 
discussion took place during which it 
was obvious that his speech had not 
made a very favorable impression on 
union members. The majority of 
those present believed that nothing 
short of complete legislation to abol- 
ish night. baking would meet the 
union’s demands. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DISTILLERS PROTEST RULE 
STOPPING USE OF CEREALS 


London, Eng.—The serious position 
caused by the British government's 
decision to allow no more cereals to 
be used for distilling purposes, was 
discussed by H. J. Ross, chairman of 
the Scotch Whiskey Association, at 
the annual meeting in Glasgow, Feb. 
15. 

Mr. Ross emphasized the fact that 
the fresh stoppage of distilling which 
must follow the government’s deci 
sion would prevent the industry from 
playing a prominent part in the ex 
port trade. By limiting exports of 
spirits, the country would lose much 
valuable dollar exchange. 
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Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y 











IF BUYING 
MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 








WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


KOREA SEEN AS MARKET 
FOR CANADIAN PRODUCTS 


Toronto, Ont.—Advices received at 
Ottawa from members of the trade 
and commerce department staff in 
Asia predict a demand for Canadian 
flour in Korea as soon as that coun- 
try gets its peacetime service or- 
ganized. 

Before the war and in spite of 
Japanese control Korea was doing a 
considerable volume of business with 
other countries, including Canada. 
Imports were comparatively large in 
view of Korea’s handicaps. In 1939 
her purchases abroad, of which some 
were wheat and flour, came to $470,- 
000,000. 

Net imports of Canadian wheat, 
flour and barley at that time repre- 
sented about 60,000,000 lbs, of which 
one half was in wheat. It is reason- 
able to expect that under the condi- 
tions of freedom now being estab- 
lished Korea will provide a market 
for considerably more of these com- 
modities than these prewar figures 
suggest. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HENRY SIMON, LTD., ADDS 
Cc. H. WOOL TO STAFF 
London, Eng.—Col. C. H. Wool has 
been appointed commercial manager 
of the milling department of Henry 
Simon, Ltd., British milling engineers. 
The addition of Mr. Wool to the staff 
is a part of the firm’s postwar pro- 
gram of reorganizing and strengthen- 
ing its staff. 

Col. Wool served in France before 
Dunkirk, and later commanded a 
docks operating company at South- 
ampton during the Battle of Britain. 
In 1943 he was placed in charge of 
the Anglo-American shipping section 
on Gen. Dwight Eisenhower’s staff in 
North Africa and returned to Eng- 
land to take part in the European in- 
vasion in 1944. 

J. F. Lockwood, technical director 
for Henry Simon, Ltd., became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Wool during a tour 
of continental Europe and later rec- 
ommended his employment. 
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ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. Choice Quality Flour 
Mills at Sales Office Plain and Selfrising 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS OTTAWA KANSAS 
“Whitewater Flour” Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 




















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 
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SUNNY| 
KANSAS 


The margin that SUNNY KANSAS 


has over ordinary flours is still there, 








in spite of government restrictions 
on percentage of wheat extraction. 
You'll still get finer baking perform- 
ance with SUNNY KANSAS be- 
cause its extra values are based on 
proper wheat selection and a plus 
measure of milling skill, two factors 


that are more important now than ever. 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 
5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA » cates 


CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 

















FAMILY PATENTS 66 ” 
gece Saktae Sweet Cream 


Cake and Pastry Flours “Very Best” 


J.C. L. Quality Flours 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle MillingCompany | | W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Leavenworth, Kansas MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. MERCHANTS 





























GET... 


ALL of your FLOURS 
in ONE Mixed Car 


SAVE MONEY, TIME 
and LABOR 











Every Item a Quality Product 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


—AND— 


GOLD COIN 


Bread Flours, Cake, Pie, and Cookie Flours, 
Clears, Rye Flours and Corn Meal 








Keep Your quacks FRESH and COMPLETE 





&agle ROLLER MILL COMPANY 


Since 1856 NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 








LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain 
the same high standard, depend- 
able flours that have characterized 
the products of La Grange Mills 
over the half century and more 


of their operation. 


‘ This quality pattern is not an 
; accident but the result of pains- 
taking care in wheat selection and 
careful milling. 


Ww 
You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 
Ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS iinwesora 
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With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 26.) 


merce of the United States, was ex- 
plained “to advance suggestions for 
consideration by progressive distrib- 
utors and distributor organizations in 
their responsibility to find markets 
for from 30 to 50% more goods and 
services than were ever before con- 
sumed in the United States. 

“Carrying out this responsibility 
will in itself create many jobs. But 
even beyond this, upon its successful 
performance will depend the conti- 
nuity of employment of millions of 
production workers. That is why dis- 
tribution in the postwar period is a 
key to high employment.” 

The foregoing describes most ac- 
curately the importance of distribu- 
tion in the years ahead. It is par- 
ticularly true of flour and other foods, 
which have become enmeshed in 
more difficulties since the war ended 
than they were before. The govern- 
ment order requiring mills to manu- 
facture 80% extraction flour will, for 
instance, cause untold confusion 
among all classes of distributors long 
after the order is rescinded. How 
well distributors solve these prob- 
lems will answer, at least to a cer- 
tain extent, just how damaging the 
order will ultimately be. 


Domestic vs. Export 


We don’t profess to know all the 
reasons back of the growing feeling 
on the part of many flour distributors 
that their mill connections have sac- 
rificed their interests in order to ob- 
tain a goodly share of the export buy- 
ing that has prevailed for a consider- 
able period of time. We do know, 
however, that it is regrettable. 

This problem has been discussed in 
many private conversations, and has 
been brought out in open meetings. 
The statement was recently made 
publicly at a conference of the New 
York Association of Flour Distrib- 
utors that every effort should be 
made to induce mills to recognize ex- 
isting domestic contracts rather than 
turning to the foreign trade. 

With the demand for flour far 
greater than the mills can meet, they 
naturally are in a difficult position. 
At the same time, the domestic trade 
is what they have existed upon for 
many years, and it is what they will 
have to look to for the greater part 
of their business in the future. 

Perhaps part of the trouble is that 
mills have contracted for more flour 
than they could deliver when they 
were faced with heavy government 
requirements. We would _ suggest, 
however, that they take their dis- 
tributors into their confidence and 
explain their position to them. The 
distributors, in turn, must face their 
own trade, and it will be to the mu- 
tual advantage of all for each one to 
know the conditions confronting the 
others. 





North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 
Capacity, 700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 








‘MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 





THE PACIFIC COAST . 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


EVANSVILLE, 






















INDIANA 
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‘DURAMBER’” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 


Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 
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fully aged — ready to use 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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The Moundridge Milling Co. 
FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


WHEAT 
‘ FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Kansas City, Missouri 
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A COMPLETE 


FLOUR SERVICE 


@ Hard Spring Wheat 
@ Hard Winter Wheat ' 
@ 100% Whole Wheat 
@ Cake Flours 


@ Pastry Flours 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 


Millers of OCCIDENT, AMERICAN 
BEAUTY and other bakery flours 
to fit every formula 





Marsh & McLennan 


INCORPORATED 


Chicago New York 
Minneapolis 


* 
Transportation 
Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 


Correspondents in American 
and Foreign Ports 

















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 
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MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 


400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ii. 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 
DusT COLLECTORS 
GRAIN CLEANING MACHINERY 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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65% Capacity 





(Continued from page 9.) 


The move to limit approval of sup- 
ply and preference certificates is al- 
so seen as an indication that short- 
ly the CCC will restrict total mill in- 
ventories to 30 days (physical and 
“to arrive’ stocks) to make more 
wheat available for the export pro- 
gram as excess wheat under WFO 
144, 

A reduction of milling industry ca- 

pacity to 65% can be effected with- 
out the issuance of any further orders 
by the government it is seen here. 
Through the control of the rate of 
issuance of preference orders the gov- 
ernment can effectively check milling 
output at any desired level for any 
period of time. 
“No indications of how long a pe- 
riod of reduced milling operation 
would be necessary or desirable to 
the government are available, but it 
is speculated that the real pinch 
would come within the next 45-60 
days, as wheat stocks are accumu- 
lated for export off Atlantic ports 
when all-water movement is avail- 
able. 

Since the issuance of WFO 144, new 
demand factors and conditions re- 
vealed in mill reports from certain 
areas have been far from satisfactory 
from the point of view of the gentle- 
men responsible for the accomplish- 
ment of the administration export 
program. It is cited that a number 
of mills have reported extremely 
heavy stocks of wheat and these 
stocks are now under study at the 
USDA. It may be necessary to or- 
der a reduction in these stocks to 
make the wheat available for ex- 
port. A factor that has caused this 
consideration is the Japanese require- 
ment for wheat. 


Wheat to Japan 


Last week the government diverted 
110,000 tons of wheat which was 
originally destined for delivery from 
the West Coast to UNRRA to Japan. 
This quantity represents less than 
one tenth the Japanese relief require- 
ment for six months, according to re- 
ports received from the army in that 
area. It is a choice of sending the 
wheat or sending more troops to con- 
trol a starving population, army cir- 
cles state. 

As the Japanese requirement has 
been superimposed on the already 
burdened wheat export goal, the 
USDA has been compelled to borrow 
from forward stockpile plans to re- 
place the expropriated UNRRA ship- 
ment. 

The first offer of excess wheat to 
CCC failed to meet expectations. In 


the Kansas City market alone where 

excess wheat was expected to total 
approximately 5,000,000 bus, slightly 
less than 1,000,000 bus were obtained. 
Additional offers this week may prove 
the contention of trade that the small 
offers the first week the order was 
in effect resulted from lack of un- 
derstanding of the terms of the or- 
der. Grain trade circles pointed out 
that amendment 2 to WFO 144 did 
not reach the field in time for coun- 
try elevators and merchandisers to 
balance preference and supply cer- 
tificates against total stocks. Re- 
sults of excess wheat offers this week 
may shed light on these contentions 
and probable future trends of admin- 
istration of the order. 

Continued small offerings of excess 
wheat will be an ominous and bad sign 
for the milling industry and may 
lead the CCC to take prompt action 
to impose 30-day inventory totals 
and to move on heavily excessive 
stocks, it is predicted. Reports reach- 
ing here from the Kansas City area 
reveal that country elevator stocks 
of wheat are being depleted or oth- 
erwise tied up by purchases of small 
and interior mills. 

From the bakery side of the prob- 
lem the. American Bakers Association 
states that in the East small bakers 
report inability.or extreme difficulty 
in obtaining flour from normal sup- 
ply sources. Milling trade circles are 
not surprised at this condition and 
state that this condition may spread 
to other regions remote from major 
milling centers and wheat supplies. 

Milling industry officials who have 
discussed the possibility of a reduc- 
tion of the industry level of operation 
to 65% of capacity are skeptical in 
the absence of more direct evidence 
of that purpose of the government. 
The government official who cited 
the emphasis on wheat in the ex- 
port program frankly admitted that 
a 65% of capacity rate of operation 
might be the effect of instructions to 
slow down the issuance of supply and 
preference certificates. It must be re- 
membered that the flow of preference 
certificates is much the same as the 
flow of water from a faucet—it can 
be accelerated or slackened to meet 
immediate requirements, consequent- 
ly a 65% mill industry operation can 
readily be effected without further 
government orders. 

A direct result of a reduction of 
milling operation to 65% of capacity 
would be much lower production of 
millfeed. When the millfeed amend- 
ment to WFO 9 was issued the feed 
industry planned on the reduced out- 
put based on continued high rate of 
mill operation. If mills are cut back 
to 65% of capacity, millfeed use by 
the feed industry will be consequent- 
ly reduced to approximately 45% of 
historical experience under WFO 9. 
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NEW BAKERY RESEARCH PLANT—To meet the increasing require- 
ments of its activities in bakery service, research and operations, con- 
struction is under way on the new C. J. Patterson Co. plant in Kansas 


City, Mo., an architect’s drawing of which is shown above. 


The new 


home for the Patterson organization is being built at 3945 Broadway. A 
pilot bakery plant with experimental bread and cake shops will be on the 


first floor. 


Facilities on the second floor will include control and research 


laboratories, production, engineering, sales promotion and accounting and 
tax divisions, a conference room, library and the general and private of- 


fices. 


The new building will be air-conditioned throughout. 
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80% EXTRACTION 


but still 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





You'll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 











Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 


of thé West’s very 


finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 











“‘Dependable”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 































































UNNECESSARY GESTURE — Pointing out Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson to those gathered around him is Harry C. Schaack, 


president of the Board of Trade of Chicago. 


Since Secretary Anderson 


towers above Mr. Schaack and can look over the heads of most of the 
others in the group as well, the men had no trouble in seeing the object 


of Mr. Schaack’s thumb. 


These Chicago representatives of commodity 


exchanges and allied trades attended the recent dinner of the National 
Association of Commodity Exchanges and Allied Trades, Inc., at the May- 


flower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Left to right are: J. A. Higgons, Jr., 


executive vice president, National Association of Commodity Exchanges 
and Allied Trades, Inc; O. W. Olson, business manager, Chicago Mercan- 
tile Exchange, and secretary of the association; Maurice Mandeville, Chi- 
cago Mercantile Exchange, and director of the association; Samuel D. 
Jackson, Governor, Associated Commodity Exchanges; Secretary Ander- 
son; Mr. Schaack; Richard F. Uhiman, vice president, Board of Trade of 
the City of Chicago; J. Hollis Griffin, Board of Trade of the City of Chi- 
cago, and director of the association, and J. O. McClintock, vice presi- 
dent, Board of Trade of the City of Chicago, and vice president of the 


association. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Mrs. Beatrice Mosby has been 
named to succeed the late Miss Kath- 
erine Rooney as home economics ad- 
visor to the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Association. Mrs. Mosby was 
graduated from Millikin College, De- 
catur, Ill., with a degree in home 
economics. She has taught home eco- 
nomics and has had several years’ 
experience as a homemaker. 


Herman F. Walter, who retired 
Feb. 28 as general agent of the Pere 
Marquette Railway Co., after 40 
years of service with that road, 15 
of them in charge of the Minneapolis 
office, has been succeeded as general 
agent in Minneapolis by ©. Arthur 
Carlson, former traveling freight 
agent in the Minneapolis and Green 
Bay, Wis., area. -Mr. Carlson has 
been with the Pere Marquette sys- 
tem for 30 years. 

os 


Doris L. Bemmels, daughter of A. 
G. Bemmels, Minneapolis flour bro- 
ker, has taken up her new duties 
with the American Red Cross at 
Wiesbaden, Germany. For the past 
two years she has been with the 
Red Cross in Panama. Miss Bem- 
mels formerly worked in her father’s 
office. 

% 


Henry E. Kuehn, vice president of 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn., recently visited the Chicago 
branch office of his company. 

e 

John H. Bailey, in charge of mill- 

ing operations for the National Bis- 





cuit Co., New York, N. Y., visited 
Toledo on March 15 on his way to 
New York. He visited the National 
Milling Branch of the company at 
Toledo, of which he was formerly 
manager. 

2 


Harvey J. Patterson, vice president 
in charge of bulk. products sales, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
went to Florida after the bakery 
engineers’ meeting in Chicago. 

= 

J. S. Hargett, Oklahoma City, pres- 
ident of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., is spending a 
vacation of several weeks in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla. He was accom- 
panied by Mrs. Hargett. 

® 

OC. F. Tillma, Oklahoma City branch 
manager for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., is 
visiting Arkansas territory. 

& 

H. S. Faulkner, Oklahoma: City, 
vice president in charge of products 
control of the southwestern division 
of General Mills, Inc., has returned 
from Chicago where he attended the 
conference of bakery engineers. 

William T. Hacker, manager of the 
Hacker Flour Mills, Jefferson, Okla., 
has returned from a trip to Texas 
cities. 

a 

At the recent annual meeting of 
the Northwest Bancorporation, Min- 
neapolis, the following members of 
the milling and grain industries were 
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re-elected to the board: Shreve M. 
Archer, president, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co; James F. Bell, chairman 
of the board, General Mills, Inc; 
Johp Crosby, director, General Mills, 
Inc; Frank T. Heffelfinger, chairman 
of the board, F. H. Peavey Co; John 
S. Pillsbury, chairman of the board, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Augustus 
L. Searle, president, Searle Grain Co. 


& 

R. W. Goodell, president of Com- 
mander-Larabee Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, plans to leave this week for a 
vacation trip to Asheville, N. C. 

& 

A. James Sowden, secretary of the 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, was a recent visitor to Kan- 
sas City. 


* 
R. B. Laing, vice president and 
sales manager, Abilene (Kansas) 


Flour Mills Co., visited in Kansas 
City recently on his way home from 
the convention of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers in Chicago. 


Recent visitors to the Chicago of- 
fice of the Millers National Federa- 
tion included C. D. McKenzie, presi- 
dent, McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, 
Mich., and president of the federa- 
tion; Fred J. Lingham, president, 
Federal Mill, Inc., Lockport, N. Y; R. 
B. Laing, vice president, Abilene 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and R. H. 
Hommel, Jr., vice president, Schultz, 
Baujan & Co., Inc., Beardstown, IIl. 


E. G. Hogan will resign from the 
Best Foods, Inc., effective April 1, 
to become a food distributor under 
the firm name of the Hogan Dis- 
tributing Co. His office and ware- 
house will be located in Oak Park, 
Ill. Mr. Hogan has been associated 
with the Best firm since 1939, and 
has served as district manager in 
Chicago since February, 1943. 


Virgil Artman of Oklahoma City, 
director of sales for Acme Flour Mills 
Co., is on an extended trade trip to 
the southeastern and seaboard states. 

® 

E. ©. Dreyer, president of the 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., returned to his office recently. 
He and his wife had been on a visit 
to Mineral Wells, Texas. 


Elmer E. Huffman, divisional sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, spent the week of 
March 11 on a business trip to St. 
Louis. 

e 


Ralph B. Potts, chief chemist for 
the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., attended the recent bakery en- 
gineers’ convention held in Chicago. 
E. B. Sewell, Jr., manager of the 
Willis Norton Co., Wichita, also at- 
tended the meeting. 

* 

H. H. Howie, chief bakery special- 
ist for the food service branch of the 
Quartermaster General’s office, 
Washington, D. C., attended the re- 
cent bakery engineers’ convention. 
It is his job to see that all army 
garrison bakeries, not only in this 
country but in Europe and Asia, are 
supplied with the proper equipment. 
He directs the activities of the field 
organization, of which W. E. Doty of 
Sierra Madre, Cal., is a part. Mr. 
Doty, long connected with General 
Mills, Inc., and its predecessor the 
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Washburn Crosby Co., was also pres. 
ent. Mr. Doty was one of the char. 
ter members of the American Society 
of Bakery Engineers, and the only 
man who served twice as chairman 
of its program committee. 

@ 


Fred Borries, regional manager of 
grocery products sales for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., with headquarters at 
Nashville, has returned from a busj- 
ness trip to Memphis, Tenn., and 
Louisville, Ky. 

* 


Ray Moran of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., Memphis, Tenn., and Earl 
Fuqua of the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Little Rock, Ark., recently 
called on the Nashville flour trade, 

& 


B. R. Pooley, manager of the feed 
sales department of Crown Mills, 
Portland, Oregon, is convalescing at 
his home after a major operation 

Me 

George E. Gano, Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, grain and elevator operator, is 
believed to be out of danger follow- 
ing a heart attack suffered recently, 
He is now in a Hutchinson hospital. 

© 

Mrs. W. B. Madaus, wife of the 
assistant manager of the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, has returned home from a 
Hutchinson hospital where she under. 
went an operation. 

we 

John Krieg of the Krieg-Williams 
Co., Nashville, Tenn., who suffered 
a stroke in January, is reported 
greatly improved. 
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P. L. O. SMITH APPOINTED 
STANDARD VICE PRESIDENT 


Chicago, Ill—P. L. O. Smith has 
been elected vice president of Stand- 
ard Milling Co., in charge of sales 
and advertising of the grocery prod- 
ucts division, according to an an- 
nouncement by J. C. Beaven, presi- 
dent of the company. He will be lo- 
cated at the headquarters office in 
Chicago. 

Mr. Smith has been associated with 
the company for many years and has 
had a broad experience in the mer- 
chandising of Standard Milling Co.’s 
family flours. All family flour sales 
to the grocery trade will come under 
his direction, including the leading 
brands, Ceresota, Aristos and Heck- 
ers’ Superlative. 











P. L. O. Smith 
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Honoring the Past 
ve 


Program Chairmen of Bakery 
ingineers Society Receive 
Pen-Pencil Sets 


Past program chairmen of the an- 
nual meetings of the American So- 
ciety of Bakery Engineers were laud- 
ed for their efforts by the member- 
ship of the society in its twenty-sec- 
ond year, when Albert J. Faulhaber 
of American Stores Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., 1944-45 president, presented each 
of them with a pen and pencil set, 
suitably engraved. Mr. Faulhaber 
himself was presented with an elec- 
tric clock, in appreciation for his ef- 
forts during his two-year tour of 
duty, at the meeting, held March 11- 
12, at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in 
Chicago. 

The past program chairmen. thus 
honored are: 

E. B. Nicolait (1929), Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc; G. Cullen Thomas (1930), 
General Mills, Inc; Peter G. Pirrie 
(1931), Bakers Weekly; W. E. Doty 
(1932 and 1937) U. S. Army Quarter- 
master Department; C. H. McDuffie 
(1933), American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc; Ross E. Anderson (1934), Co- 
lonial Baking Co., Little Rock, Ark; 
Charles P. Oliver (1935), New York 
food broker; R. W. Brooks (1936), 
Standard Brands, Inc; Harold Hall 
(1938), American Dry Milk Institute, 
Inc; Oliver S. Otting (1939), Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co; George T. Carlin 
(1940), Swift & Co; Frank J. Cough- 
lin, Procter & Gamble; Arthur E. 
Grawert (1943), Pillsbury Mills, Inc; 
Henry P. Montminy (1944), Lever 
Bros. Co., and Carl W. Steinhauer 
(1946), Union Steel Products Co. 

Tribute was also paid to a de- 
ceased former program chairman, 
Richard Ludlow, Quality Bakers of 
America. 
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MAY WHEAT LIQUIDATIONS 
ORDERED IN MINNEAPOLIS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Liquidation of 
all May wheat. futures contracts on 
the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce was ordered by the directors 
of the exchange in an order issued 
March 12. The action was taken 
to assist in carrying out the provi- 
sions of WFO 144. 

Spokesmen for the board of direc- 
tors stated that the requirement to 
offer surplus wheat to the Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. each week would 
make it impossible to hold wheat for 
May delivery and, even if delivered 
under May contracts on May 31, it 
would make it impossible to get it to 
Europe in time. 

The order applied to all contracts 
still in effect at the opening of the 
market March 13. 

The regulation provided that they 
be liquidated by settlement with the 
clearing association at the maximum 
price for. futures contracts in effect 
at the time of settlement. 

Price “at the time of settlement” 
was stipulated as a _ precaution 
against a possible overnight change 
in ceiling prices. 

¥ ¥ 


Liquidation Action Protested 


Rumblings of dissatisfaction and at 
least one letter of protest to the sec- 
retary of the Minneapolis Chamber 
of Commerce have resulted from the 
exchange action of March 12 order- 
ing immediate liquidation of open 
contracts in May wheat. 
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Complainants say that the order 
left some customers who had spread- 
ing trades, which involved “long” 
transactions at Minneapolis against 
“short” position at other markets, in 
a vulnerable position, in that one end 
of the trade was forcibly liquidated 
while the other end was left exposed 
to possible upward revisions in ceil- 
ing prices. 

Exposure to additional capital gains 
income tax as a result of the prema- 
ture liquidation of contracts also has 
been mentioned by some of the com- 
plainants. 

Commission agents who -have re- 
ceived complaints have advised the 
customers to state their case in writ- 
ing for forwarding to the board of di- 
rectors of the exchange. Few, if any, 
of the complainants are residents of 
Minneapolis, it is said. 

Some of the complaints heard are 
that the action of the Minneapolis 
exchange was ill advised, lacked uni- 
formity with exchange action in oth- 
er markets and that large mills which 
were short of wheat were behind the 
move to get out of contracts before 
ceiling prices were increased any far- 
ther. 

E. C. Hillweg, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, said that 


while he had heard some rumors of. 


complaints no formal action was an- 
ticipated. Open interest in May wheat 
ordered liquidated totaled 581,000 
bus. 
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WESTERN KANSAS RAINS 
BOOST WHEAT OUTLOOK 


Kansas City, Mo.—Kansas is now 
in the best shape for moisture since 
last fall as substantial rains in the 
northwest area March 15 renewed 
hopes which practically had been 
abandoned for a good wheat crop in 
that area. 

“No good rains had fallen in north- 
western Kansas since last Septem- 
ber,” S. D. Flora, Kansas weather- 
man, declared. “The recent rains 
may not make the wheat crop there, 
but it most certainly saved it!” 

Southwestern Kansas farmers are 
anticipating a wheat crop which will 
reach the record proportions of 1945, 
since adequate precipitation has been 
steady the past two weeks. Wheat 
has shown improvement in Texas, 
Oklahoma and eastern Kansas, and 
now the dry soil condition which has 
held on in northwestern Kansas has 
been broken. 

Rainfall recordings in this dry area 
include Goodland, 1.62; Oberlin, 1.71; 
Norton, 1.02; Phillipsburg, 58 and 
Lamar, Colo., 1.03. Southwestern 





- Nebraska also reported good rains. 


ve o¥ 
Wheat Prospects Improve 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—More show- 
ers which ranged from light to heavy 
helped boost central and southwest 
Kansas wheat prospects over the 
week-end. Improved prospects failed 
to loosen farm-stored wheat, how- 
ever, and receipts continued to drop 
in the Hutchinson cash market. 
Plenty of top priority certificates 
were presented to absorb all spot 
offerings. 
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VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE 
APPROVES PACKAGE BILL 


Richmond, Va.—The Virginia House 
of Delegates has passed the uniform 
flour container act and it has been 
sent to the governor for his sig- 
nature. The Senate had given its 
approval to the measure, advocated 
by the Millers National Federation, 
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CAKE FOR 100TH BIRTHDAY — While Milwaukee recently staged a 
week-long “centurama” in observance of its hundredth birthday, its only 
real birthday cake was cut at the Milwaukee Press Club by Mayor Bohn, 
in the presence of about 100 city officials and prominent business men. 
The Press Club originated annuai birthday parties for the city several 


years ago, and each year .since has held such an event. 


The cake 


was baked by Frank and Franklin Kuhlmann, operators of Kuhlmann’s 


Bakery, cake specialists. 


Both Kuhlmanns attended as did C. G. Swan- 


son of General Mills, Inc; R. G. Atridge, manager of the Chicago branch 
of the central division for General Mills, Inc; Carl F. Meyer, secretary- 
treasurer of the Wisconsin Flour and Bakers’ Allied Trades Association, 
and news correspondent for The Northwestern Miller. Cutting the cake is 


Mayor John Bohn. 
Lanny Ross, radio and screen star. 


On the left is Gil Lamb, comic actor; to the right, 
The first man looking at the window 


is Mr. Atridge, and next to him with glasses is Frank Kuhlmann. On 
the other side of the table, and immediately behind Mr. Ross, is Franklin 
Kuhlmann, and the taller of the two with glasses is Mr. Swanson, and the 


smaller one is Mr. Meyer. 





more than two weeks ago. It is ex- 
pected that the governor will sign it, 
making Virginia the 34th state to 
have adopted the measure. 

Similar proposals are being con- 
sidered also by the legislatures of 
New Jersey and Mississippi. 
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B. N. WILCOX ADDRESSES 








KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB. 


Kansas City, Mo—B. N. Wilcox, 
Standard Milling Co., a veteran of 
service in the South Pacific, enter- 
tained a gathering of the Kansas City 
Feed Club, March 14. Curtis Kneale, 
Standard Milling Co. and newly- 
elected president of the club, presid- 
ed. The group of Kansas Citians 
meet monthly for dinner and enter- 
tainment in the Phillips Hotel. Jerry 
Parks of the J. P. Parks Co., chair- 
man of the membership committee, 
is accepting memberships for the cur- 
rent year. 
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C. M. PHILLIPS TO RETIRE 

Salina, Kansas.—Carrol M. Phillips, 
superintendent for the Robinson Mill- 
ing Co., plans to retire April 1 after 
27 years’ service on that job. He 
came to Salina from Great Bend, 
Kansas, where he had been em- 
ployed for nine years. 














OUT 
OF 
UNIFORM 


Ist Lt. Robert G. Wood, son of 
Gordon Wood, vice president and 
sales manager, Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, returned home on 
terminal leave, March 15, after three 
and a half years of army service. Lt. 
Wood served in Europe with the 
eleventh armoured division of Gen. 
Patton’s Third Army and was wound- 
ed twice but made a complete recov- 
ery. Twenty-three years old, he 
plans to return to college. 














DEATHS 


Robert Dobie, 59, formerly of Min- 
neapolis, died at Hagerstown, Md., 
Jan. 30. He was general superin- 
tendent of the Soya Corp. of Amer- 
ica of Hagerstown. Mr. Dobie start- 
ed milling in the Gardner mill at 
Hastings, Minn., in 1902. From 1910 
to 1930 he worked for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., operating both ex- 
perimental and production mills. Lat- 
er, he was superintendent for the 
Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
for the Watertown (S. D.) Milling 
Co., and then owner of the Galesville 
(Wis.) Mill Co. His experience 
ranged from rye milling, wheat bread 
flour and cake flours to developing 
and perfecting the milling of soy 
flour. 





Andrew Schilbe, 66, retired baker 
of Martinsville, Va., died recently 
there. A native of Germany, he 
came to America when he was 16 
and resided in Chicago, South Nor- 


- folk, Va., and Catawba, Va., before 


coming to Martinsville 32 years ago 
to enter the baking business and 
make his home. Two sons survive. 


Mrs. Celeste Steinle, 70, who had 
been in the bakery business at Wil- 
mington, Del., for 46 years, died at 
her home recently. She started the 
bakery with her husband, the late 
Frederick H. Steinle, who died in 
1935, and since that time had carried 
on the business. 


George D. Schneider, 74, formerly 
route manager for the former Collins 
Bakery Co., Buffalo, died recently, 
less than two months after the death 
of his wife, with whom he celebrated 
his golden wedding anniversary in 
1940. He was a resident of Buffalo 
70 years. 


C. W. McDermott, 61, head of the 
Albert Lea (Minn.) Baking Co., died 
recently. 
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POSTWAR PROBLEMS DEFINED 
AT BAKERY ENGINEER MEETING 


Production Variation With 


80% Extraction Flour Pre- 


dicted—Flavor Termed a Challenge—Human Rela- 


tions Called An 


By L. L. CAVANAUGH 
The Northwestern Miller 


Chicago, Ill. — As sessions of the 
twenty-second annual meeting of the 
American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers continued at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel from March 11 through 
14, members and other registrants, 
totaling nearly 2,000 in a conclave 
that represented the largest in the 
history of the society, had their post- 
war problems clarified and defined for 
them as follows: 

1. 80% Extraction Flour.—Varia- 
tion of flour will cause utilization 
of ingenuity in the individual shop to 
produce a standard product, whether 
with bread, sweet yeast raised goods 
or cakes. 

2. Flavor.—This elusive subject, 
defined in terms of the success of the 
average housewife, who has no tech- 
nical background to help her in the 
preparation of breads and cakes, 
elicited great interest, particularly 
following the speeches of William E. 
Doty, civilian bread consultant for 
the U. S. army quartermaster corps 
and a long-time advocate of the home- 
type loaf; Fred L. Cobb, chairman of 
the American Bakers Association, 
and Henri Lench of the H. A: John- 
son Co., Boston, flavoring expert. 

3. Human Relations.—Speeches de- 
livered at the meeting indicated that 
this subject constitutes what was de- 
scribed as the “atomic bomb” in busi- 
ness, imperfectly understood, which 
affected productivity and efficiency as 
well as liaison between employees and 
their management. 

4, Bakery Machinery. — Manufac- 
turers’ representatives told the gath- 
ering that, although postwar produc- 
tion delays have prevented delivery 
of much-needed equipment to bakers 
in the volume they desired, there has 
been no let-up in moving forward 
with just-as-much-needed improve- 
ments to machinery and equipment. 

5. Refrigeration and Frozen Bak- 
ery Goods. — Rapid strides in these 
fields, with special indication in the 
latter of a profitable market ahead, 
were described to the bakery engi- 
neers. 

6. Sanitation. — Specialists from 
both government and industry em-. 
phasized that proper observance of 
sanitation procedures involved main- 
ly a common-sense attitude toward 
cleaning up. An over-all farmer-to- 
baker campaign against insect infes- 
tation was recommended. 

Editor’s Note: Fuller treatment of 
speeches, addresses and sessions au- 
dited at the annual meeting of the 
bakery engineers’ group will appear 
in the April 3 issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. 


Criticizes Baking Industry 

Using army garrison bread to ex- 
emplify his contention that the pub- 
lic desires a shorter loaf, baked from 
a young, straight dough with a high 
percentage of salt, Mr. Doty called 
the commercial baking industry to 
task, in a March 13 afternoon session 
that elicited considerable comment 
from the floor, for what he consid- 
ered its responsibility for the decline 


“Atomic Bomb” 


in bread consumption following World 
War I. 

Mr. Doty, with reference to the 
bread products display in the lobby 
of the hotel, vigorously asserted that 
‘the baking industry had better “start 
over from scratch” if the products as 
displayed were to be taken as indica- 
tive of the progress made by bakery 
production men in the past quarter 
century. 

His most articulate critic in the 
questioning period following the 
speech was George T. Carlin of Swift 
& Co., Chicago, who asserted that 
Mr. Doty’s call for flavor was a chal- 
lenge that was not to be met by a 
return to antiquated methods of pro- 
duction, but rather by a resolution 


‘ to produce more flavorful bread, at 


the same time retaining all the tech- 
nical improvements, 
sponge dough process, the longer 
loaf, and high-speed machinery, of 
the past 25 years. 

Mr. Cobb, whose bakery at Green 
Bay, Wis., has been notably success- 
ful with a 1-Ib. loaf, agreed with Mr. 
Doty as to the need for a shorter 
loaf. 

Sanitation Problems 

J. O. Clark of Chicago, Ill., Food 
and Drug Administration official, 
praised the baking industry for a 
generally observed voluntary compli- 
ance with food and drug laws. The 
FDA, he said, is not attempting to 
build up a record of seizures but 
rather is seeking to protect the public 
interest through voluntary compli- 
ance work. 

George Wagner of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, who appeared with 
Mr. Clark in sessions of March 11, 
emphasized the necessity.of an over- 
all, practical program on flour infes- 
tation, beginning with the farmer, 
following the grain to the mill and 
the flour from mill to the bakery. 


Disapproves of DDT 


Fred Somers, Midland Chemical 
Co., Dubuque, Iowa, in taking sani- 
tation measures into the bakery it- 
self, emphasized the need for con- 
stant spraying for roaches and silver- 
fish and asserted that the use of any 
poisonous insecticide should be pro- 
hibited in the bakery. For that rea- 
son he disapproved strongly of DDT 
powders and favored a liquid spray. 
Much of the sanitation problem can 
be obviated, he said, by “just plain 
cleaning up,” and asserted that 
every bakery should have one man 
responsible for sanitation discipline. 


Variation With 80% Flour 


In line with previous experience 
with testing of 80% extraction flour, 
Dr. Sylvan Eisenberg of Western 
Laboratories, San Francisco, Cal., 
pointed out that considerable varia- 
tion in shop procedure would be no- 
ticed, forcing the production man to 
consider each new carload as a sepa- 
rate problem. He suggested that 
marked changes in production meth- 
ods be kept to a minimum and that 
changes, when necessary, be made one 
at a time until greater familiarity 
with the new flour had been achieved. 
Dr. Eisenberg appeared on the March 
11 program: 


such as the - 


Experiments with 80% extraction 
flour in cake baking, conducted by 

. A. Schaal of Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass., and reported dur- 
ing March 14 sessions, indicated that 
cakes produced were coarser in tex- 
ture and slightly darker in color, but 
that neither volume nor flavor was 
materially affected. In a panel ses- 
sion, Adrian J. Vander Voort, head of 
the baking school of Dunwoody In- 
dustrial Institute and technical editor 
of The American Baker, reported 
that he believed cakes made with the 
Trumanized flour would stale some- 
what faster than when made with 
white cake flour. 


Bakers Warned of Competition 

R. M. Woods of Woods’ Bon Ton, 
Evanston, IIl., a pioneer in the frozen 
bakery goods field, warned the engi- 
neers on March 14, that unless great- 
er interest were shown by the bak- 
ery industry itself in this new field, 
members of the frozen food industry 
would soon enter it as competitors. 
Mr. Woods confines his production 
of these goods largely to items which 
are considered by the housewife as 
best served when “oven-fresh’”—pies, 
dinner rolls, coffee cakes and muffins. 
Mr. Woods displayed samples, both 
to the meeting and in the baked prod- 
ucts exhibit. 


Labor and Management 

Management and its dealing with 
employees came in for a thorough 
going-over in speeches scattered 
throughout the sessions. 

Jesse B. Spark, Doughnut Corp. of 
America, New York, N. Y., criticized 
the industry for not taking greater 
advantage of public vocational train- 
ing schools and predicted a serious 
shortage of trained labor within the 
next 10 years if the industry did not 
modernize its methods of recruiting 
and induction of employees. He 
recommended that the society spon- 
sor a recruiting film for showing to 
educational groups and parent-teach- 
er organizations. 

Audio-visual films incorporating 
latest employee training techniques 
were shown by Foster Try of Omar, 
Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. A guinea-pig 
case in human psychology was acted 
out by Dr. W. H. Thompson, college 
psychologist of Omaha, Neb., assisted 
by Henry Montminy, Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Production Efficiency 

In a later session, Don Copell of 
the Wagner Baking Corp., Newark, 
N. J.; in a speech concerning pie pro- 
duction problems, related practical 
tests on employee capabilities that 
brought out previously unknown tal- 
ent potentials for use by his firm. 
John C. MacAlpine, Philadelphia cost 
accountant, described procedures of 
recording that were designed to im- 
prove efficiency with each stage of 
production in the bakery plant and 
to broaden the over-all margin of 
profit. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MIDWEST FEED GROUP 
FAVORS END OF OPA 


Kansas City, Mo —Because of 
widespread black marketing and the 
limited movement of grains and pro- 
teins as a result of price restrictions, 
the board of directors of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Association vot- 
ed recently to go on record as favor- 
ing a resolution to discontinue the 
OPA as of June 30, 1946. 

A mail ballot is being conducted 
now to determine whether such a 
resolution is favored by the entire 
membership. 
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23,769,580 Sacks 
Flour Sold Under 
Export Program 


Washington, D. C.—A total of 23. 
769,580 sacks of flour were sold for 
export by United States mills under 
the 1945-46 wheat flour export pro- 
gram between May 1, 1945, and 
March 1, 1946, the Production and 
Marketing Administration has an- 
nounced. 

A total of 46 countries and areas 
is shown in the latest list of custom- 
ers, with Brazil, Cuba, England, 
France, Italy ard the United King- 
dom as the heaviest buyers: Of the 
total, about 21 countries and areas 
have been barred from further pur- 
chases until the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture can complete 
its compilations of export quotas. 

The accompanying table shows the 
exports through March 1, 1946. 


Summary of Sales Made Under the 1945-46 
Wheat Flour Export Program May 1, 
1945, Through March 1, 1946, 

3 p.m., E.S.T. 











Quantity 
Country— (sacks) 
APODIB Pi iccscccvccccdvdcvces 2,000.00 
pS Vg Re ee eee ar 1,700.00 
DEE. waa EWA 4 bs be ocho 6 08 06-6 0% 437,726.19 
ROR ao UR ane 215,960.00 
ae eee - 3,262,958.90 
British’ Honduras .. 39,117.00 
Canary Islands 90,214.27 
CHING. cccscsccscccvvcvcvesve ne 5,550.00 
SRE 46 whe ACEC a shee eeeoee 86,927.94 
oS | ry Pore See ee Ry ee 79,259.00 
0 eter rr eee ree oe 4,286,481.40 
Dominican Republic .......... 11,432.00 
Ae ene er ee ee 186,251.72 
Sh. WORE ci is scusec es weees 23,072.50 
SY eS ee ee ee 2,918,323.47 
io. . Merrie Par rree Tetras is tie 2,823,435.28 
French West Africa .......... 38,085.00 
SEE: Sache o's nooo $i Obed ba 5a 0 gk 21,800.00 
CUT OMOED oS hie 6.0.8 wes ow ob eb 118,145.14 
BEE ak 6:0, ists Stk 50s 0 V 015.6 Mie bb. 8 ld 91,719.29 
PED. Socio rvasépbetesh eats 44,417.80 
BK or shws Cg 6 Utne O:0 o. View te 10,230.00 
Saar rervereprerrree | ATE 
PSPS rr a eran Pray Be 497,341.00 
TT TAC OE 62,967.00 
a. BeOS PETOr ae ee ee 160,791.43 
po eer eee CE 353,550.00 
Netherlands East Indies ...... 273,999.83 
Netherlands West Indies ..... 23,590.13 
NGWEQUMGIORE . ce ciccerccenwre 21,075.65 
PURDUE % u's 65 6 We 6.0% O:b.0. 664.5, 0.0 42,156.43 
DE, Ke PEER ERTS p DE6 0s OS 19,665.94 
EG, whoce bac sacuey eke ee pe 28,937.45 
ES io ade v 0,010%0's. «a 0; 0,20 wis Oe wra 27,442.00 
Me, eee eae ea ee 210,711.00 
PE 56 55 e HERES GS O'S th VRE 775,237.00 
S35 bub oftial 6b hee hie ale 6. & 114,770.78 
a RG IGOOLT SCO oe 180,494.00 
Spanish Morocco and Tangier .. 549,077.03 
Surinam and Dutch Guiana ... 13,255.90 
bin on, Se ERE Re eR 605.00 
DUC IOING 6.6 cee eB See Ew Teo 28,400.00 
PE. 1.4: win 6,6:4.02.0 0.0.0 0-0 0 epceinio 1,592.00 
United Kingdomf ............ 3,444,324.60 
VYOMOMRGID . ~ ceo t-v-818 0s ¢ b-6:0l.0'0 a ahs 115,349.68 
ne oe net ee 20,853.35 
| ee eee ear eee eer ees 23,769,580.10 
*Includes sales under Special Cuban 
Program. 


tIncludes amount’ delivered by PMA. 





Basing Point Rye 
Prices Listed 
Incorrectly by OPA 


It has been learned that the Office 
of Price Administration erred in the 
quotations shown in its March 4 
Amendment 1 to MPR 604—rye—by 
listing the prices at terminal base 
points incorrectly. The prices were 
raised only 3c, instead of 4c as stat- 
ed farther on in the amendment. 
Through a typographical error, the 
base prices in Section 3.2 (a) (1) 
were shown 1c lower than intend- 
ed. The correct base prices at ter- 
minal base points follow: Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth $1.41, Chicago and 
Milwaukee $1.46, Kansas City, Oma- 
ha and Sioux City $1.39%. 
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LE 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT «+ MEDIUM 
DARK 


The. Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 











Milled from the Hearts of 
Michigan Soft Winter Wheat 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Mo. 











“RUSSELL’S BEST” 

“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures’ most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








FOR QUALITY, FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard Mili: 








Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED e¢ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 


Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 





CHELSEA MILLING CO., Chelsea, Mich. 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 


FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


— 





PROMPT *» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 








Chickasha Milling Co. 
Capacity OHICKASHA Cable Address 
800 bbis OKLA. *““Washita” 

Manufacturers of High-Grade 

Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





heehee 








BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








Tolerances for 
80% Extraction 
Not Yet Fixed 


Washington, D. C. — No plans for 
tolerances in calculating the 80% ex- 
traction required under WFO 144 
have been made by the administra- 
tor of the order as yet, informed 
sources indicate. 

While no final determination has 
been made of just what reports and 
forms will be asked of millers, it is 
thought that mills will be required to 
make monthly reports of the amount 
of wheat ground, the amount of flour 
produced and the amount of semo- 
lina, if any, produced. Millers of 
whole wheat flour probably will be 
required to report this product sepa- 
rately. 

While the administrator of the or- 
der is likely to keep in mind the many 
problems that mills face in keeping 
exactly to the 80% extraction rate, 


the suggestion that an average of’ 


80% over a month’s operations be es- 
tablished as a standard has been re- 
jected. It is thought, however, that 
if millers show reasonable care in 
their production records, minor varia- 
tions from the 80% level will not 
cause trouble. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FAMILY FLOUR INSTITUTE 
TO INCREASE ADVERTISING 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Family Flour 
Institute, Inc., will increase its news- 
paper advertising space in 10 south- 
ern states and continue the promo- 
tional campaign for its “Oven Magic” 
trade-mark and brand name. 

“Carefully analyzed sales figures 
of members of the organization are 
most gratifying and fully warrant 
the expanded campaign,” Frank A. 
Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., 
president of the institute, said. “These 
figures show that the Oven Magic 
symbol is becoming a powerful in- 
fluence on family flour sales. So 
much so, in fact, that we have pro- 
vided a means whereby a _ limited 
number of millers may determine for 
themselves the value of the sales op- 
portunities before investing in a full 
membership.” 

A special meeting of members of 
the organization was held in Nash- 
ville, Tenn., March 14 to outline the 
expanded advertising campaign for 
family flour bearing the institute’s 
trade-mark. Harley B. Hobbs of the 
advertising firm of Cruttenden & 
Eger, Chicago, is advertising coun- 
sellor. 





CHICAGO LOAF CUT 
* 


Chicago, Ill. — Wholesale bakers 
here reduced their loaves of white 
bread March 18 by 2 oz. The 22-oz 
loaf was cut to 20 and the 18-oz loaf 
was reduced to 1 Ib. These are ac- 
tually the same sizes as the loaves 
sold prior to May, 1944, when bak- 
ers.were allowed a lc increase by the 
OPA, provided they increased their 
loaves by 2 oz. Restaurant and rye 
bread bakers will meet March 22 to 
discuss their problems. So far they 
have not changed their weights and 
they hope to be able-to clarify their 
position under government regula- 
tions. 
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MARKETS 


IN DETAIL 











U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Sales of flour continue to 
be limited by the wheat restrictions now 
hampering all mills, and very little book- 
ing is being done. No mills are pressing 
sales, and all are trying to bring their 
unfilled flour orders into balance with their 
wheat inventories as permitted under 
WFO 144. 

Bookings of southwestern millers last 
week averaged around 27% of capacity, 
compared with 41% in the preceding week 
and 100% a year ago. 

Although it would be easy to sell more 
flour now, mills are generally reluctant to 
add more future shipment business because 
of the difficulties they are having with 
their wheat supplies, even to the point of 
being unable to obtain the issuance of 
supply certificates to accept wheat to which 
they are entitled by WFO 144. Such con- 
ditions make them more cautious. than 
ever, and a substantial share of the offers 
made to PMA on its current buying car- 
ried provisions asking the government to 
provide the wheat. 

Basically, the milling industry has more 
flour sold for future shipment than it 
has wheat on hand. When sold, much 
of this flour was covered by contracts 
for wheat “to arrive.’’ Now that the 
government order cuts across the contracts 
in many instances and in other cases the 
government is tardy in issuing the supply 
certificates that will permit wheat move- 
ment, most mills, in theory at least, are 
short of wheat, and are unlikely to crawl 
out farther on the limb by making sub- 
stantial new sales. 

Trade generally is confined to scattered 
small lots to regular customers, and the 
majority of plants are simply trying to fill 
the current shipping needs of bakers and 
the family trade, while allocating small 
amounts to the army and the PMA. Mill- 
ers probably have a little more than 50 
days’ unfilled orders on the books now and 
the operation of WFO 144 is rapidly cut- 
ting wheat stocks much below that figure. 

Export trade has been cut sharply by 
this wheat situation, plus the licensing now 
required, and although there is potentially 
a heavy demand from abroad at attrac- 
tive prices, sales are shut off except to a 
few quota countries. Most of the recent 
bookings have been to the French missions. 

Prices continue firm at ceilings, taking 
into account quality on family prices. There 
is a considerable pinch on the millers’ in- 
come now from continued cost increases. 
Following the 3c wheat ceiling advance a 
fortnight ago, mills now are faced with 
another increase in cotton bag prices. The 
present subsidy rate is inadequate and an 
increase is hoped for in April. . 
Production picked up a little this week, 
but there were still some mills which were 
not operating full time following the change- 
over to the 80% extraction flour. Rate of 
activity at Kansas City increased 27 points 
to 89% of capacity. 

Quotations March 16, sacked: established 
brands of family flour $4@4.40, bakery 
straight grade $3.31, high gluten $3.51; soft 
winter standard grade $3.35. 

Seven mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 5 fair, 5 quiet, 3 slow and 5 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales declined and av- 
eraged 34% from a range of 25 to 40%. 
compared with 53% a week ago and 83% 
a year ago. All sales were domestic with 
68% of bookings going to the family buy- 
ers and 32% to the bakery trade. Opera- 
tions ranged from 50 to 83% and averaged 





79%, compared with 60% a week ago and 
80% a year ago. Prices remained un- 
changed. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 


rate points in trucks, 100-lb cottons, March 
16: family, 80% extra emergency $4.10@ 
4.46; bakery, carlots $3.32 unenriched; in 
trucks $3265. 

Omaha: Millers who only last week re- 
ported considerable improvement in the 
severe boxcar shortage this week say the 
shortage of bags created by a strike at 
Omaha’s large bag producing firm sur- 
mounts all other difficulties. Flour and 
feed millers equally are being deprived of 
sufficient bags to continue their production. 
Omaha flour mills have been producing ap- 
proximately 10,000 sacks of flour daily. 
The feed producers have a similar volume 
to handle and both are not receiving one 
single bag for shipments. Situation has 
been termed “very acute.’”’ Settlement of 
the strike is not looked for in the immedi- 
ate future, bag firm officials and strikers 
report. 

Sales were good in this area. Very lit- 
tle booking of additional flour was report- 
ed. Millers seemed to be in doubt over 
wheat supplies and the government inven- 
tories, as they affect the supplies. Pro- 
duction of 80% extraction flour swept on 
at a rapid pace. Three large mills said 
they were operating 24 hours seven days 
a week. 

Export business was lively with the ma- 
jority of shipments headed for Burope. 
Approximately two to three million Ibs of 
export flour passed through Omaha’s export 
gates. The boxcar situation was said to 


had 


be a little worse last week. 
Wheat supplies varied. 


One mill 


21 days’ supply, others less. Reports of 
80% extraction flour in use were good. 
None of it had reached the purchasing 
public as yet though. 

Prices remained the same. 

Wichita: Mills have been unable to re- 
sume full operations after reconversion 
and operated from three to six days, for 
an over-all average of five days. Sales 
are very limited, averaging about 10% of 
capacity. All mills report heavy shipping 
directions for the new 80% extraction flour. 
Very little of the new flour has been pro- 
duced for export. 

Hutchinson: What is apt to be the be- 
ginning of a long period of hand-to- 
mouth selling was inaugurated last week. 
Even this type of sales was limited to 
old-established customers by many mills, 
with -a backlog not wholly covered by 
wheat. The trade, apparently with a rea- 
sonably good understanding of the mills’ 
problem, was not pressing, although an 
immense volume could be sold were the 
lid to be tilted for 48 hours. Mills, ex- 
cept where wheat inventory is below the 
minimum 21 days, are experiencing diffi- 
culty in obtaining supply certificates. 

Salina: Demand for flour. has been good 
but sales are light as mills are not eager 


to make deferred sales because of the 
tight wheat situation. Shipping directions 
are good. 

Texas: Governed by the increasingly 


alarming wheat~supply situation, the gen- 
eral policy of the mills is to stretch their 
dwindling wheat stocks as far as possible 
in trying to take care of regular family 
flour customers. Such sales amount to 
25 to 50% of capacity and they are limited 
to that which will satisfy such buyers on 
a more or less hand-to-mouth basis. The 
new flour seems to be giving satisfaction. 
Bakers’ flour business is not wanted at all 
as it only spells a loss at present ceiling 
and current costs of wheat. Some mills 
are still operating at full capacity, others 
not over 85%. Quotations are at ceiling 


prices. 
THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Spring wheat millers report 
a tremendous domestic flour demand, but 
because of their wheat position, they are 
not able to accept much of the business 
offered them. They are only taking a car 
here and there from old customers who 
are actually in need of fresh supplies. 
It would be extremely hazardous, in the 
opinion of millers, to take on additional 
business now without knowing whether they 
can get the wheat. 

The government is considering bids 
March 18-19 on relief flour for export, but 
few northwestern companies have much to 


offer. All feel that they ought to squeeze 
in a little, and the same applies to the 
army. The latter wanted a considerable 


quantity of flour last week, but it is under- 
stood that offerings were just about one 
fifth of the quantity needed. 

There has been very little change in 
the export situation. Quotas for the vari- 
ous importing countries have not yet been 
decided upon, and export licenses are as 
yet. not available. One company got a 
license last week for Cuba, but the quan- 
tity it can ship is just about one tenth 
of what it asked for. 

Sales by northwestern mills for the week 
ending March 16 were around 38% of ca- 
pacity, compared with 39.3% a week earli- 
er, and 77% a year ago. 

Quotations March 18: spring 80% $3.34. 

Interior mills, including Duluth: A fair 
inquiry is reported, but few sales. Ship- 
ping directions are active, but production 
is limited by wheat supplies and ability 
to get boxcars. Scarcity of the latter is 
holding up deliveries of feed against old 
contracts, with mills forced to dispose of 
their output largely to mill-door buyers. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 

Chicago: It was another quiet week in the 
local flour market. A few scattered sales 
of the new flour were made, but most 
buyers were using up old supplies and so 
far not very much of the 80% extraction 
product has been sold. Shipping direc- 
tions continued good. Family flour was 
more active than the baking varieties. Mills 


reported a fair amount of business last 
week. Deliveries were good. Quotations 
March 16: spring 80% $3.47, family flour 
80% $4.11, hard winter 80% $3.47, soft 
winter 80% $3.41@3.51. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported little 
change in the situation last week. How- 


ever, there was a big export demand which 
they were unable to take advantage of 
due to unusual conditions existing. Main 
factor was the uncertainty of securing the 
wheat. In general, the trade was trying 
to buy much more than most mills care to 
sell. Jobbers reported a good demand. 
Most of the old contracts have been cleaned 
up. The trade was more anxious to buy 
than jobbers were to contract for. The 
new flour is moving out among the trade 
faster than was first anticipated. Mills 
were slow in making replacements to the 
jobbers. 

Central states mills reported the trade 
as being anxious buyers but due to the 
lack of the supply of wheat, mills were 
going slow on the selling side. 

Quotations March 16: 80% flour extrac- 
tion at ceiling price. 


Toledo: A freakish situation appears to 





have been created as result of “emergency” 
flour edict of the government and some 
millers have not yet found themselves and 
settled into operation on the new flour, 
although progress has been made. Canvass 
of the trade has revealed somewhat varied 
experiences, with a number of leading mills 
claiming that they cannot make as much 
flour as formerly from the same capacity. 
Sale of flour has almost come to a stop 
on account of uncertainties regarding costs, 
prices, ceilings, supply of wheat and present 
bookings of flour carried over from be- 
fore the change. 

It is too early to arrive at definite and 
final conclusions as to the effect of the 
enforced shift of the milling business to 
the making of 80% extraction flour, and 
millers are still experimenting and not 
disposed to commit themselves on the 
question. With some the transition has not 
been so easy. 


EASTERN STATES 

Buffalo: Sales continue very light. Mills 
in general are selling no more flour until 
buyers are well down on their bookings. 
Public acceptance of the new flour has 
been surprisingly favorable. Color in bread 
shows but little difference from that made 
from the old flour, while no complaints 
at all have been made as to taste and 
palatability. The general trend among the 
bakers seems to be a tendency to go back 
to old and simple recipes and then ex- 
periment with the more complicated ones. 
While the new flour is not yet fully in 
use, due to the reserves of old flour 
when the order went into effect, the first 
of April is expected to see more of it 
in the form of bread and pastries on the 
market. Production is gradually creep- 
ing back to previous levels. 

Quotations March 16, cottons: northwestern 
80% $3.70; southwestern 80% $3.70; soft 
wheat 80% $3.80. 

New York: A trickle of new flour is com- 
ing into the market, but as yet no mills 
are shipping in quantity. Most of the ac- 
tivity continues on unfilled back contracts, 
but new flour is offered in very limited 
amounts, usually to relieve hardship cases. 
Buyers are beginning to relax to the inevita- 
ble, and buying pressure, although still 
substantial, is not as great as two weeks 
ago when the situation was very confused. 
Lack of wheat continues’ a strong obstacle 
to offerings and eastern cake mills are 
finding local grain practically nonexistent. 
Prices hold at ceilings almost uniformly 
and there are almost no cancellations be- 
cause of price and quality adjustments. 
The trade is optimistic over the baking 
qualities of the new flour, and the house- 
wife is expected to be able to purchase 
from retailers’ stocks, Buffalo milled, in 
about a week. 

Quotations March 16: high gluten 80% 
$3.95, standard 80% $3.75, soft winter 80% 
$3.77. 

Philadelphia: The over-all picture in the 
flour market shows comparatively little 
change. Asking prices are at ceilings, with 
the undertone firm. Flour bookings are 
slightly improved, as a number of small 
mills have been able to augment their 
wheat supply position to some extent, but 
the large mills are less willing sellers and 
continue to await developments. There 
is no evidence of any matérial pick-up 
in the local demand, though here and 
there odd lots are changing hands, mostly 
for fill-in purposes. There is widespread 
dissatisfaction with the ruling that bak- 
ers’ inventories must include flour in trans- 
it, and it is believed that efforts will be 
made to have this modified if not entirely 
eliminated. It has been pointed out that 
any protracted delays en route might re- 
sult in exhaustion of the supply on hand, 
thus penalizing a baker for conditions over 
which he has no control. 

Quotations March 16: spring wheat 80% 
$3.73; hard winter 80% $3.73; soft win- 
ter straight nearby 80% $3.75. 

Pittsburgh: Flour business marked time 
last week. Mill representatives for the 
most part are not selling either to bakers 
or jobbers, both of whom still report 
stocks on hand sufficient for some time. 
One mill representative stated both bakers 
and jobbers expressed satisfaction with 
samples of the new type of flour. Many 
wished to place flour orders, but could 
not do so because of the government order 
limiting inventories. Retail grocery, chain 
and super markets are advertising flour, 
but report housewives are not keen on 
laying in any large supplies of flour and 
seemingly have entirely lost their fear of 
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several weeks ago that the new typ» 
flour will not be as satisfactory as the 
old type of flour. Bakers here, even {p 
areas which are still strikebound, are show. 
ing no slowing down in sales of their 
baked products. In fact, bakers in these 
areas indicate their sales are limited py 
lack of baking materials and not by 4 
lack of buyers. 

Quotations. March 16: 80% hard winter 
flour $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, spring 
wheat standard flour $3.70, high gluten 
$3.90, soft wheat bakery flour $3.68 @3.79. 
Pacific coast $3.72, family flour $4.25 @ 4.7], 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: New type flour is not jp 
over-supply by any means, but amounts 
reaching bakers are ample for the time 
being. Many bakers still possess dwindling 
stocks of the old flour. Bakers report 
little public reaction other than curiosity 
in the “dark” flour, but brokers and bak. 
ers alike are anxiously waiting to see what 
else, if anything, the government will do 
to implement its program for the curtajj- 
ment of wheat consumption. Generally 
speaking, the entire industry is in a state 
of apprehension as to the future, causeg 
by the succession of decrees, and sugges. 
tions pouring out of Washington. Fears as 
to what the customer’s reception of the 
new extraction flour would be, however, 
have largely been dissipated. 

Considerable publicity has appeared ip 
the local press concerning the “advantages” 
of dark flour to the consumer. The chief 
topic of these writings is, as usual, the 
vitamins, to which the American people 
will apparently never cease attributing the 
most marvelous properties. 

Quotations March 16 (ceiling prices): 
spring wheat, 80% $3.58, f.0.b. New Orleans; 
hard winter, 80% $3.48, soft winter, 30% 
$3.60. All latter prices are f.o.b. mill. 


Atlanta: Although spotted, new business 
is showing some improvement from both 
the bakery and jobbing trade. All shippers, 
however, were said to be marking time, 
hoping to learn additional news on the 
new grain order. In some instances, diffj- 
culty in obtaining bags was holding up 
shipments. Many jobbers were surprised at 
the demand from retailers and had to place 
orders for good-sized amounts. Some mill 
representatives reported orders equal to 
those of the first of February with buyers 
anxious for shipments. 

Bakers are also purchasing and some 
were reported placing orders through June. 
They are still experimenting with baking 
of the new loaf and nearly all are pleased 
with results. 

Blenders have received some of the 
“emergency” flour but have not reported 
any results as to how it will effect their 
business. Some of the smaller mill oper- 
ators are afraid they will be forced to 
close down due to the grain situation. 


Quotations March 16: family flour, hard 
or soft wheat $4.59 plain, $4.71%  self- 
rising; bakery flour $3.53@3.60, nominal; 


there were reported prices of $4.15 on soft 
wheat in 100’s and $3.85@3.90, bulk. 


Nashville: New sales of flour have been 
limited this week to an occasional car or so 
of the new extraction flour, subject to ap- 
proval of sample. Majority of buyers have 
from 30- to 60-day contracts and indicate 
that business will probably be rather slow 
until the users consume some of the 
white flour they have on hand. Local 
blenders shipped some of the new 80% 
flour to their customers this week, but 
thus far have not heard any comments. 
However, it is generally believed that the 
flour will be satisfactory and that about 
the only difference will be a shade in color. 
The local and nearby mills which have 
been closed, due to inability to secure 
wheat or flour, began operating this week 
on the new dark flour and they, too, indi- 
cate that the flour is much better than 
had been anticipated. Local bakers re- 
port very good sales of all products. Ship- 
ping directions are fairly good and ad- 
justments are being made when the new 
extraction flour is shipped against the older 
contracts. 


Quotations March 16: soft wheat, 80% 
$4.80@5.05. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Seattle: Flour millers, particularly ex- 


porters, which includes virtually all of the 
Puget Sound capacity, are snarled up in 
government orders. The new 80% extrac- 
tion order has meant full revision of all out- 
standing domestic contracts, with accom- 
panying headaches involved in these ad- 
justments. All export contracts have been 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 
per bbl of 196 Ibs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


(Canadian quotations 
(Quotations 


are for 80% extraction wheat flour and semolina.) 


Chicago 
ke A SOR TE $...@3.47 
Hard winter 80% ...........4-. -+»-@3.47 
Soft winter 80% .......seeeeuees 3.41@3.61 
oS. |. eee 5.66@6.15 
SEP Fes TARE ks ake vw ot bees 4.55@4.90 
pt. ew r eh Cee ers Pe -+-@3.66 

New York 
SEN cb eS tp eek ob eV eben $...@3.75 
SE BOER cht bo vectvees veseses Tt...@3.95 
Hard winter 80% ......eeeeeees 1 ee 


Soft winter 80% 


:.@3.77 
6.05 @6.35 


De A” es 
ME TSE bic oeivesévdesoe ay 35 vee 
EE RUD 0 oh 5. 468 Cab cheeses -+.-@3.78 
Seattle 8S. Francisco 
Family patent ...... Sits ip. Ob as Os oe 
Soft winter straight.. ...@... coe Diocese 
POET ..ch.000> ahecews + a Sy re wee 
Dakota std. patent .. pareve. cos@ ces 
Montana std. patent.. ...@... ...@ 


tNashville prices, basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 
tSecondhand cottons. 


tons, Fort William basis. 
glutens. 


Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@3.34 $...@... $...@3.50 $...@3.70 
++-@... = =«+-@3.31 3.50@3.55 .@3.70 

-.@. -+ + @3.35 @3.80 @ 3.80 
5.70@5.80 ‘ean @5.95 @ 6.30 
5.10@5.25 .-@. @5.35 . @5.80 

--@3.62 ~@, @3.99 @3.73 
Phila Boston Cleveland tNashville 
$...@3.73 $3.75@3.77 $...@... $.-.@+ 
cS: Soe. eee ein Jee 
-++@3.73 3.75@3.77 a @ ss js Qlee 
---@3.75 3.75@3.77 Mw 4.80@5.05 
6.05@6.15 ...@... .-@. .. O40 
See, ee, ee Pe er 1 @ oe 
ey tere | ete oe @ wee 


Toronto **Winnipes 


Spring top patentf.. $...@5.05 $...@5.40 
Spring second patent] ...@4.40 ...@4.80 
Spring first clear{ ~+-@3.30 ...@-+ 
Spring exports§ - «+-@11.64 ...@.-- 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@-:: 
Ontario exports§ .... ...@6.25 ...@-:: 
**In cot- 

198-lb cottons. §280-Ib cottons. +tHigh 
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inated, no export permits are being 
esed except for flour that may already 
be on the dock and ready to go, and the 
trade does not know what is coming next. 
One miller was on the point of loading sev- 
eral hundred tons of flour recently ‘when 
it was pointed out by a friendly govern- 
ment official that he must have official 
OK. But no one closer than Washington, 
p. C., had any idea of the order num- 
per, what it said, when it had been is- 
sued, or any of the details. Flour millers 
here are crippled on the production end 
py the inventory limitation, which virtu- 
ally puts them out of the blended flour 
pusiness. Their sales departments have 
come to a halt due to the flood of re- 
strictions, permits, etc., with which they 
have to cope. Nothing but confusion can 
pe reported from this market, and no quo- 
tations are available other than “‘ceiling.” 
Portland: Flour mills were up in the air 
last week aS a result of the government 
order cancelling all export licenses. All 
shipments of flour in export trade were 
prohibited, excepting that already on the 
docks. The rest of the week was spent 
in trying to determine what the govern- 
ment intended to do. Mills are of the 
opinion that UNRRA flour orders will be 
forthcoming, but at the same time won- 
dering if the government will send all 
relief out in the form of wheat. ss 
It was a very unsettled situation, with 
little attempt being made to push sales 
of flour, even in the domestic trade. 
Quotations March 16: high gluten $3.47, 
bluestem bakers $3.47, pastry $3.08, pie 
$3.08, whole wheat 100% $3.50, graham 
$3.37, cracked wheat $3.37. 


CANADIAN MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Canadian flour mills 
are running to capacity and are fully sold 
up until the end of April. The go-ahead 
signal has not yet been given for May 








bookings and apparently control authorities” 


have a new scheme in mind with regard 
to export of flour from Canada which will 
take the place of the present system. The 
trade is awaiting a final decision in regard 
to this matter. On March 14 it was an- 
nounced that no more Canadian flour ex- 
ports to the Philippine Islands will be al- 
lowed. Apparently, it is concluded that the 
need is not as great there as in other 
parts of the world. Ceiling prices prevail 
in domestic markets and the price of gov- 
ernment regulation flour for export to the 
United Kingdom is also stabilized. Quota- 
tions March 16: for export government 
regulation flour $11.54 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. 
Atlantic winter ports, February seaboard, 
$11.63 for March, $11.73 for April; top pat- 
ents for use in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds 
$4.40, bakers $4.30, in 98’s cotton, mixed 
ears, track, Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c 
extra where cartage is performed. 

A moderate amount of winter wheat 
flour is regularly offered for sale to bis- 
cuit manufacturers and other buyers in the 
domestic market. Apparently the supply 
is sufficient for requirements. Export busi- 
ness is at a standstill. Prices are un- 
changed. Quotations March 16: standard 
grades of soft winters (ceiling) $5.50 bbl, 
secondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis; 
for export $6.25 bbl, cotton bags, Canadian 
seaboard, plus equalization fee of $1.75. 

Winter wheat is scarce. In view of the 
small area seeded last fall farmers are 
inclined to hold their remaining stocks of 
this grain. In any case the usual quanti- 
ties have been sold during the season so 
that not much remains on farms. Quota- 
tions March 16: best grades $1.26 bu, Mon- 
treal freights, which is equivalent to $1,12 
@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in Ontario. 


Winnipeg: Export trade in Canadian flour 
last week was difficult to confirm for the 
second consecutive week. Even small-lot 
sales to the West Indies appeared to be 
missing. Domestic trade, however, con- 
tinues excellent and supplies are moving 
freely. Mills have been booked up to the 
end of April, but expect new export orders 
for May bookings any day now. Quota- 
tions March 16: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Fort William and the British 
Columbia boundary $5.40, cottons; second 
patents $4.80, second patents to bakers 
$4.60. 





RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Flour prices have risen 50c 
sack in the last two weeks, and are just 
about at record high. Strangely enough, 
demand is better now than it has been at 
any time in recent months, but buying 
is limited to one or two carlots at a time, 
for prompt shipment. At present levels, 
and with a much lower ceiling promised 
for June 1, the trade does not want to be 
caught with a surplus above actual needs 
when new crop harvest rolls around. Pure 
white rye flour $5.70@5.80, pure medium 
$5.50@5.60, pure dark $5.10@5.25. 

St. Louis: Flour prices were 24@29c 
higher, meal 2c lower last week. Pure 
white flour $5.95, medium $5.85, dark $5.35, 
tye meal $5.60. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $5.15, medium 
dark $5.30, Wisconsin pure straight $6.40, 
Wisconsin white patent $6.80. 

Pittsburgh: Prices continued high last 
week and again constricted business. Mill 
representatives continue to comment on 
the small amounts of rye flour sold dur- 
ing the past six months. Rye flour, fancy 
white $6.05@6,.10, medium $6@6.05. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is very 
heavy with supplies light. The trend is 
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firm and unyielding. Quotations, cottons: 
white $6.30, medium $6.20, dark $5.80. 

Philadelphia: There was little net change 
in the market for rye flour last week. The 
undertone of the market rules generally 
firm. Offerings are light, while demand 
is limited, and confined to small lots to sat- 
isfy current requirements. White patent 
$6.05 @6.15. 

New York: Rye sales are reported, but 
only in moderate lots. Pure white patents 
$6.05 @6.35. 

Chicago: Rye flour was not very active 
last week and only a moderate amount of 
business was reported. Rye prices con- 
tinued to advance and this has kept many 
buyers out of the market. White patent 
rye $5.66@6.15, medium $5.50@5.75, dark 
$4.55 @ 4.90, 


MILLFEED MARKETS 


Minneapolis: With less feed available un- 
der the 80% extraction order, naturally 
there is a keener demand for what little 
there is, Mills have rewritten most of their 
old contracts, and are allocating to their 
customers all the feed they possibly can: 
Consumers are combing the country for 
feed of any kind, but even the supply of 
ground grains has fallen off very material- 
ly. Evidently, the reduction in the al- 
lowable grinding charges has discouraged 
some of the smaller mills, as offerings 
from them have about ceased. In conse- 
quence, the supply situation is tighter than 
ever. 

Kansas -City: Except for an occasional 
car of ‘free’ millfeed, there has been very 
little business done since the 80% extrac- 
tion regulation became _ effective. Most 
mills are applying feed production on old 
contracts and the limitation on buying in- 
volved in WFO 9 has not yet had time to 
make its effects apparent. Output has 
picked up slightly after the post-March 1 
lag, but still is below the February level. 
Carlot ceiling, $36.50. 

Oklahoma City: Demand is excellent with 
mills unable to supply trade needs. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations, burlaps, carlots 
for southern deliveries: mill run $1.95 cwt; 
for northern deliveries: $1.90. 

Omaha: Grain and feed scarcities.con- 
tinued to be severe. Millfeed has been 
unheard of on the Omaha market for 
several weeks. Other less scarce feeds will 
become scarcer through the deprivation 
of feed bags because of a strike at an 
Omaha bag firm. The strikers and firm 
executives have reached a stalemate, which, 
some say, may last for many weeks to 
come. Millfeed ceilings remained the same: 
$36.50@37.50, lc. 

Wichita: Supplies are wholly inadequate. 
Mills are able to fiil only a small per- 
centage of the demand and limited offer- 
ings are restricted to the mixed car trade. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, straight cars 
$36.50, mixed cars $37.50 ton. 

Hutchinson: Little or no millfeed was 
sold, although buyers were as eager as 
ever. Mills are devoting attention to catch- 
ing up with old contracts, all of which 
have been trimmed. Quotations were $36.50 
@37.50, Kansas City basis. 

Salina: Demand is excellent but supplies 
inadequate. Ceiling prices continue. 

Fort Worth: Shorts are no longer ob- 
tainable. Moderate deliveries of bran are 
being made on old contracts. Quotations, 
burlaps, ceiling, $42.20, delivered TCP. 

Toledo: Same old story, only worse. No- 
where near enough millfeed can be pro- 
duced, especially under the new regulations, 
to take care of the demand and all mill- 
feeds sell at ceiling level of $42.37 ton, 
bulk, f.o.b. Toledo to selected customers. 
Grave concern is being felt about soft win- 
ter wheat supplies as the wheat is not 
coming out. 

Buffalo: The situation in millfeeds dif- 
fers little from the preceding week, ex- 
cept. there’s possibly a more intense de- 
mand with little to satisfy it. The pre- 
dictions made as to the tight conditions 
which the 80% extraction order would en- 
tail have been fully borne out in actual 
practice. Quotations: $41.55 straight car- 
lots, f.o.b. Buffalo, cottons. 


Philad: : Demand good and offerings 
limited. Market firm; mill run $44.84@ 
45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: The past week several large 
jobbers of millfeeds wrote their representa- 
tives in Congress stressing the critical con- 
dition faced by the wholesale and retail 
buyers of millfeeds. One jobber states 
a big black market is being operated in 
corn with 10@25c bu over ceiling prices 
being paid. Demand for millfeeds con- 
tinues at all-time high. There are no 
offerings of any sizable amounts. Wheat 
feeds, carlots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, $43.61, nom- 
inally. 

Atlanta: Demand strong; trend un- 
changed; practically none; mill run $46.20 
@ 47.20. 

Nashville: The demand for bran and 
shorts has continued heavy but offerings 
are not made. Buyers able to secure feed 
only in mixed cars with flour. Prices con- 
tinue around ceilings. 

Seattle: The situation on millfeeds con- 
tinues to be confused, with both millers 
and buyers awaiting developments and re- 
fusing much comment until they see how 
the limitation order actually works out. 
There is considerable speculation as _ to 
methods of enforcement, and just how far 
the WFA will go in trying to make all of 
their orders work. No one wants to take 
a chance in violating any of the orders, 
and all are puzzled to know just how well 
and completely they can be enforced. Of 








course, there are no offerings of millfeed 
in any direction, and any dealings in: this 
commodity are not publicized. One large 
miller has withdrawn completely from the 
market, and will not sell millfeed even in 
mixed cars with formula feeds, while other 
millfeed manufacturers have cut alloca- 
tions, reallocated, and cut again. Vir- 
tually no millfeed is being sold at retail 
any more, all of it finding its way into 
mixes of one kind or arfother. Since 
publication of the ban on barter deals, 
there has not been much talk of this type 
of dealing, but the trade feels that ‘‘water 
will seek its own level” in spite of gov- 
ernment orders, and if one mill has some 
protein which a millfeed manufacturer 
wants, it is felt that he can probably 
find himself in possession of the millfeed 
by making his wants known. Nominal 
quotation: milf run $36.50. 

Portland: Mill run $36.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed conditions continue ex- 
ceedingly tight with demand more than 
exceeding supplies, with amounts down 
30%. New millfeed order regulating usage 
cuts one third off production, plants com- 
plain. Mills booked into May. Quotations 
(unchanged): mill run $36.30, carlots, f.o.b. 
Ogden; Denver prices: $37, ceiling; Cali- 
fornia prices: $42.08, carlots, f.o.b. San 
Francisco, with Los Angeles prices $1 above 
San Francisco. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed is in heavy 
demand. All the Canadian output is now 
available to domestic buyers as exports 
are prohibited. Nevertheless, offerings are 
insufficient for requirements. At ceiling 
prices millfeed is cheap. Quotations March 
16: domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts $30, 
midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags in- 


cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 
Winnipeg: There is no let-up in de- 


mand for millfeeds and mill output is far 
short of requirements despite the fact that 
all plants are operating to capacity. What 
supplies are available are moving into con- 
sumptive channels as rapidly as transporta- 
tion facilities will permit. Most of the 
stocks from the West are going to eastern 
Canada. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran $25.50, shorts $26.50. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States March 
9, 1946, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
6 67 





Baltimore ...... 2,483 49 ee 
WOUMRIO: .ci'cccccs 455 307 50 120 
ABN 6c iicicce 482 + + os 
DURE 2 oi cesives eo ee ee 340 
Milwaukee ..... c2 Sia bs 190 
New York ...... 1,316 17 ve 
BROS  satice uns 199 ar) 
Philadelphia 1,130 
WD cccaseee 6,065 973 117 650 


March 2, 1946 


; 7,029 
March 10, 1945... 


13,435 


1,230 105 650 
1,145 46 454 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 
Chicago, Minneapolis and outside points in 
the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
figures for the previous weeks: 
Feb. Mar. Mar. Mar. 
9 16 


23 2 
Five mills ... 35,880 36,567 34,269 *27,738 


*Four mills. 


47 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: Capacity production is 
now the case with these mills. Large ex- 
port orders will keep them busy until end 
of June. Domestic demand is slowing 
up as the season advances. Ceilings pre- 
vail. Quotations March 16: rolled oats 
$3.15, bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed 
cars; oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes $3.85 bag, 
f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Demand falling off due to 
much milder weather and sales are about 
equal to this time a year ago. It is diffi- 
cult to confirm any export business. Quo- 
tations March 16: rolled oats in 80-lb sacks 
$3.25 in the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
March 18 at $5.60 per 100 lbs, bulk; 20-0z 
packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 








Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 

Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division March 15, 1946, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 

i” Pere 21,888 1,137 17,648 10,781 
Private terminals ‘ es 30 3 
Winter storage 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 











GHeat .ccsces ee 6 oe 206 

TOMES b050 6 21,888 1,137 17,677 11,080 
Vancouver-New ; 

Westminster .. 6,751 oe 368 192 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

is 2,450 1,235 1,724 
Churehill ....... 1,878 ee 0 ee 
Prince Rupert .. 1 ee oo ee 

GE, deassbox 32,969 1,137 19,281 12,995 

Year ago ..... 87,008 1,963 19,145 18,591 
Receipts during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 945 16 581 46 
Pacific seaboard. 1,520 hs 78 oe 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

CPE GW: aveess 1 76 13 

EN <6.03 bs 2,465 16 735 59 


Shipments during week— 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 





MRE b0b00rteee 642 10 453 282 
Pacific seaboard. 1,385 oe 8 26 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ee. Sa 328 ar 54 24 

oo!) eee 2,355 10 516 332 

TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to March 15, 1946 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 158,909 3,052 45,080 36,441 
Pacific seaboard. 36,208 1,552 503 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern GV.) cies 582 2,074 1,961 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS 
Aug. 1, 1945, to March 15, 1946 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 187,541 3,239 40,581 28,309 


Pacific seaboard. 45,117 1,585 303 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

Ch Gi. cto 8,479 ae 873 247 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) of date March 9, and corresponding 


date of a year ago: 


7—Wheat—7,  -——Corn——,", -—-Oats——. -—-R 


ye—, --Barley— 

1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
447 2,345 8 1,053 55 ou 2 
158 3,304 3,787 18 530 312 705 
6,270 2,324 775 * 741 8,062 423 1,360 
1,084 os “e rr 70 ve 6 
1,454 3,371 5,128 3 417 1,710 17,425 
189 561 147 oa 40 98 89 
98 637 ee be Py as 

ko ad ay as ee 96 
1,122 362 65 1 26 7 es 
2,429 608 48 157 292 366 932 
101 132 3 a -. 3,450 3,648 
1,564 8,158 905 834 1,097 4,391 6,426 
94 182 55 31 "eo oe 5 
32 465 5 41 - 2 os 
2,212 1,950 172 95 27 357 911 
317 $i de a es 56 
450 218 21 64 -s - Pa 
1,245 1,072 102 6 36 18 132 
293 269 39 és 4 ‘6 9 
1,070 597 59 és 15 21 51 
4 


22 3 as os 27 163 





1946 1945 1946 
WIOIIMOTS ccc sine 1,909 1,288 159 
SARs 428 oe => 
aE Ee 1,133 4,746 1,301 
pS | Peeve eer 413 2,110 ¥ 
GHIORGS oc ci ciccaccece 475 3,298 10,059 
BBORt si vovscsrvecs ° 107 ies 
oo Pere eee 5,091 11,080 219 
Port Worth ..i.ce.%, 3,748 9,657 93 
GAIVORTON. icc cwsccsics 2,872 1,219 es 
Hutchinson .......... 2,547 8,094 ve 
Indianapolis ......... 783 712 1,577 
Kansas City ......... 8,537 22,082 2,594 
Milwaukee ........... +6 457 836 
Minneapolis .......... 1,005 12,763 1,491 
New Orleans ........ 578 378 122 
NOW XOCH ...cccesuc 82 141 9 
| ay ae are 2,925 7,407 2,577 
POOPED: . Sd tpiciweveee suas aa 3 441 
Philadelphia ......... 1,643 315 592 
ee” eae 1,228 2,247 2,019 
a BERT Tee 22 376 592 
BE.. JOSOPM: -ivivccvicss 1,557 2,386 607 
WICKER ccc ccvcccecties 1,031 4,635 4 
LMROS ccc ccccscccesce ve wr % 
TOR isacss eee 38,007 


95,501 25,292 20,643 26,577 11,322 


3,044 10,671 11,278 21,908 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 





WHEAT 

Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 

July Sept. May July May July May July May July 
March 12 . 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% pe are wa 6% 
March 13 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% + 173% 166% 
March 14 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% 
March 15 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% 
March 16 175% 175% 183% 183% 1735 173% 166% 
March 18 175% 175% 183% 183% 173% 173% 166% 

o-—CORN—~ r RYE ‘ c OATS ‘ 

cago Chicago Minneapolis Chicago Minn lis 

M July May July May July May July May July 
March 12 121% 121% 214% 148% 205% © 06:6 2% 79% 78% 714% 
March 13 121% 121% 216% 148% 207% Sues 83 80% 78% 75% 
March 14 121% 121% 215% 148% 207 83 80% 78% 75% 
March 15 121% 121% 215% 148% 204% 82% 79% 77% 74% 
March 16 121% 121% 216%. 148% 205% ieies 82% 79% 17% 74% 
March 18 121% 121% 219% 148% 201% 0 83 80% 78% 15% 


























WANT ADS 


—“CREMO’ 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 




















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 
mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 


v v v 


DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 











HELP WANTED 











SECOND MILLER WANTED FOR IN- 
terior Kansas mill. Good town, steady 
work, chance for advancement. Corre- 
spondence’ confidential. Address 7870, 
The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board of 
Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


¥. oS eR 


THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
..- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 











THREE MILLWRIGHTS WANTED BY 
substantial eastern milling concern for 
construction .program. Attractive salary 
arrangements with advancement for per- 
manent maintenance. Address 7867, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





WEST VIRGINIA FLOUR SALESMAN 
wanted by large spring wheat mill with 
long time established wheat and rye 
flour trade. Splendid opportunity for 
energetic salesman of demonstrated abil- 
ity. Replies treated confidentially. Ad- 
dress 7862, The Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis 2, Minn. 





ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 








DB) ela 1 " 
“DLANUO TUTTI ITILLO 


FLOURS 


SPRING WHEAT 
KANSAS WHEAT 
SOFT WHEAT 


CRITIC FEEDS 
SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO. 


BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
¥. 


RETURNED VETERAN RE-ESTABLISH- 
ing his business wishes to make perma- 
nent connection with Northwest Miller 
who can supply hard wheat flours for 
his export trade. H. M. Stone, 225 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Portland 4, Oregon. 

















MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, Milling 
Production, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WANTED TO BUY 


Vv ST A AEE 


WANTED—ALL MACHINERY, ETC., FOR 
a 300- to 600-bbl flour mill, used or new. 
Also wanted—complete flow-sheet and 
blueprints for a mill. Designers, builders 
and machinery-suppliers please reply 7856, 











The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 


Minn. 


DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exehange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











For Remodeling or Reflowing 
Your Mill — Consult with 

W. D. McLEAN 
P. 0. Box 507 Beatrice, Nebr. 














Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 
Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. 

Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 
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80% Flour Production Problems Get 
First Attention of Technical Group 


Chicago, Ill.— Technical problems 
created by the 80% flour extraction 
rate specified in WFO 144 were giv- 
en top priority for immediate con- 
sideration by the newly organized 
technical advisory committee of the 
Millers National Federation at its 
first meeting here March 15. 

All members of the committee were 
present, as was also Roy K. Durham 
who began his work as_ technical 
service director for the federation on 
March 11. C. D. McKenzie, presi- 
dent of the federation, and Herman 
Steen and Herman Fakler, vice presi- 
dents, were also present. Dr. Betty 
Sullivan, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
chairman of the committee, presided 
at the meeting. 

It was decided that the activities 
of the department be divided into 
two principal classifications: (1) im- 
mediate service to federation mem- 
bers on current technical problems, 
and (2) a long-range study of those 
problems that cannot be disposed of 
quickly. 

In the long-range category fall 


such projects as permanent relief ° 


from insect infestation; personnel 
training in milling technique; devel- 
opment of better dust collecting 
methods as well as vacuum cleaning 
equipment; consideration of several 
subjects which may involve funda- 
mental research and the “farming 
out” of such projects; co-operation 
with mill machinery manufacturers 
in the designing of mill machines to 
aid in keeping down insect infesta- 
tion and the accumulation and dis- 
semination of information and data 
concerning technical milling subjects. 

It was emphasized that in milling 
80% extraction flour, the most im- 
portant objective is to extract the 
required amount of flour from the 
wheat. While it is a fact that mills 
will endeavor to produce the best 
possible product, it should be pointed 
out that they no longer can have 
the same degree of control over ash, 
protein, pH, viscosity and color as 
was possible in the shorter extraction 
flour. Mills should be cautious for 
the time being in committing them- 
selves to flour specifications until 
they are certain they can deliver the 





the baking industry. 


ing baking companies. 


York State. 


42 Elm Rock Road 
Bronxville 8, N. Y. 


Announcement. 
ED. B. PRICE 


NOW 
SALES REPRESENTATION 


For flour mills and other food manufacturers serving 
Many years’ successful personal association with lead- 


Territory covered includes New York City, Con- 
necticut, Western Massachusetts, and Eastern New 


ED. B. PRICE 


After May Ist 
Farmington, .Conn. 


HERE IS YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY 





ALTONA, MAN. 


I have this Mill, one of Manitoba’s 
finest, manufacturing Flour and 
Feed, 160 to 200 barrels Capacity, 
listed for sale. If you are inter- 
ested, make me an offer NOW. 


WILLIAM D. CAMPBELL 
302 Union Trust Bldg.. WINNIPEG 





goods. 

Dr. Sullivan stressed the point that 
if the milling industry is to maintain 
its place among food industries jt 
must put considerable concerted, or- 
ganized energy into its research 
work. A training program for men 
who are to become the industry’s fu- 
ture mill superintendents was given 
importance equal to research. 

The committee members are: Miss 
Betty Sullivan, chairman, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis; Mil- 
ton P. Fuller, King Milling Co., Low- 
ell, Mich; William L. Haley, Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle; C. G, 
Harrel,, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; H. G. Kohler, Fuhrer-Ford 
Milling Co., Mount Vernon, Ind; L. FE. 
Leatherock, Kansas Milling Co, 
Wichita; W. L. Rainey, Commander. 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis; A, 
R. Sasse, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; George S. O. Smith, Valier & 
Spies Milling Company, St. Louis; G. 
Cullen Thomas, General Mills, Inc, 
Minneapolis; Charles R. Veeck, Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm; Law- 
rence Whiting, Ballard & Ballard Co., 
Inc., Louisville. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANNED BREAD FEATURED 
IN ENGINEERS’ EXHIBIT 


Chicago, Ill.—Among products on 
display in the bread exhibition hall 
of the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
March 11-14, during the annual meet- 








ing of the American Society of Bak- 


ery Engineers, was canned army 
bread, baked in enameled tins of 
camouflage green. 

An address by Jack MacManus of 
Cushman’s Sons, Inc., Scarsdale, N. 
Y., called attention to canned bread 
as a means of obviating production 
difficulties in the field, a subject on 
which he qualifies as an expert by 
virtue of his having organized mo- 
bile bakery units for the European 
campaign. So far varieties produced 
with success have been white bread, 
whole wheat bread, raisin and pound 
cake. 

The dough is placed in tins whose 
covers are only partially crimped to 
allow the escape of gases during the 
baking process and then sealed after 
baking. It was found that using 
enameled, rather than brightly 
tinned, cans speeded up the baking 
process. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending March 9, 1946, and March 10, 1945, 
as reparted.to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000's 
omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— c—in bond— 
Mar. Mar. Mar. Mar. 

9 10 9 10 

1946 1945 1946 8 =1945 
WOE. ch heey i 43,705 113,837 7,085 19,804 
CORR oe vccscc BEseee Bee Sec eee 
Oats .......+- 27,985 12,260 1,113 1,149 
4 Nee 3,031 10,820 117 46 
Batiey:'...... 13,401 25,442 650 454 
Flaxseed .... 4,634 1,851 eee see 


Soybeans .... 15,745 18,883 


Stock of United States grain in store in 
Canadian markets March 9 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none; corn, 101,000 bus 
(119,000); soybeans, none (33,000). 








Manhole in top, 4%” plate. 





CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


NEW ALUMINUM TANKS (Unused) 


300 250-gal closed horizontal Aluminum Storage TANKS, 
oval-shaped, approx. 46” and 28” by 61” long, 18” dia. 


* 14-16 Park Row 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





344 DELAWARE AVENUE 





A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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Cable Address: “ACME,” Indianapolis 
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"te “SUPERFLOUR” 
‘i “"BUFFALO” 


evi ‘Tops in Bakery Flours 


0 bus + hk 
THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 

Quality Millers Since 1879 “We have contributed 
ay Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS _ Fe slay ee 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 


BRANDS — 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 




















The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL @ CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 





Hard Wheat Flours 





Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 


3 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON . TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Courtesy C. P. R. 


PURITY * THREE STARS wotrrnta, be 


Montreal, the metropolis of Canada 


* with a population of more than 1,000,000, 
three quarters of which speaks French, 
is Canada’s cosmopolitan centre. Rail- 


head of transcontinental railway systems, 
link between the St. Lawrence-Great 
Lakes waterway and the sea, and focal 
G a - AT W e 6% T int for Canadian and American air- 
ines, Montreal is a keystone of trade, 


commerce and industry. 


B AT T L a More than 3,000 factories pour forth 


a vast variety of products. As one of the 
financial centres of Canada, Montreal 


I, | A i T L A N D plays an important part in the develop- 
ment of the nation. 

ad U R '@) N Gateway to the Laurentians, Montreal 

with its beautiful buildings, quaint 


French-Canadian sections, historical 
background and varied scenery is one of 


the tourist centres of the continent. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »* ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





a 


Una so k Seinen Akin a ie te 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF 


BAGS JUTE af A G y COTTON 


COTTON IN CANADA 


ractories_montneat. toronto The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


. ee 


CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head Cable 

Office— ee Les Address— 
Toronto, * _——— ae “‘Mapleshaw,” 
Ontario See il 


Toronto, 
Canada 


PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


HM#aple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 
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QUALITY ‘UNIFORMLY 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAIN TAINED 





ALL 


USED 


CABLE CODES 


SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Mills at 
Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
MONTREAL - CANADA 


MILLS AT MONTREAL - FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 


ABLE ADDRESS IGILVIE MONTREAL Atl CODE USEC 





MILL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


ete 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “FORTGARRY” BOX 2190 . Codes: Bentley's—Riverside 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 
Exporters 


TORONTO, CANADA 











W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GuuTen,” Melbourne 














Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Canada 





Toronto 





Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘*All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 


F. C. THOMPSON — LTD. 
Canadian Age 
Royal Bank B Blde.. Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 








GILLESPIE BROS.., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
OaBLE ApprEss, ''GILLESPIE,”’ SypNry 





—, 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 





Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD 





CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 












ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 
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"ns alle Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. M bund Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 



































| r Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. HUMBERSTONE - MONTREAI 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour ; 
E “SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 


Cable Address: ‘"Woumacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 










































































since - ‘ 
James ickardsan & Sms | SPILLERS LIMITED 
Grain 1a Shippers and Exporters Millers of the 
la ( / WINNIPEG - CANADA | Z 
j \ Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER | HIGHEST QU ALITY FLOUR 
a Cable Address: _ JAMES RICH Ss 
- tng and Manufacturers of 
td. ‘ [op Cf pRATT . bail 
sige esha ee PROVENDER =*° BALANCED 
-3 vel hahis uate ts | fete nh more: ees | RATIONS 
— ————— FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 
d. 
“| Hi LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. Vee al By We 
we “BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
in | Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA ac oe a pate 
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FLouR— GRAIN PropUucts 


: 3 : eo MAH Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
|, SZ ) Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
COMMODITIES | eS. 
/} | BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 








Spots and Futures 








When Green was transferred to an- 
other unit his adjutant wrote to the 
adjutant of the new regiment, “We 
are sending you Green. He is a nice 
fellow, but he has a shocking bad 
habit of betting on every conceivable 
subject. Try to work it out of him.” 

Green arrived. At mess on the first 
night he sat next the colonel, and 
turning the conversation to India, 
made the, astounding assertion that 
every white man who went there de- 
veloped a curious brown patch be- 
tween his shoulderblades. Annoyed, 
the colonel was moved to bet 10 lbs 
that he had no brown patch on his 
back. Green accepted the bet. In 
the ante-room the colonel pulled off 


Our Service and Information, 





Francis M. F ranco | 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 


— 


- plus extensive Experience, 


could be of value to you. 





Inquiries Invited 





S. R. STRISIK CO, 


Flour Mill Agents 
NEW YORK 


PEPPER 
POTATOES 
PROTEIN MEALS 
SUGAR 
WOOL 


FATS—OILS 
COCOA GRAINS 
COFFEE MEATS 

COTTON MILK PRODUCTS 

EGGS ONIONS 


BUTTER 


Produce Exchange 








70 PINE STREET 





MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANB 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Offices in 88 Cities 


NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








MTT 








SOUUNUEUNUU NONI EUNALAUUENAUOULONULLEEAHUEAL 





Arvsuiaucourgns ter cneacat RTT 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 


ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 
HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 





ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 





The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 
All our wheat is grown on “Western 


Reserve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 


KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 


THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


1527 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn FT_LOUR pomesric 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O’Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 





his shirt. There was no patch. Green 
apologized and paid up. The next day 
the adjutant reported the incident to 
Green’s former regiment. 

The reply came, “Thanks for your 
letter. Before Green left here he bet 
us 10 lbs apiece all round that he 
would make the colonel take off his 
shirt in the ante-room on the first 
night he arrived.” 

¢?¢ ¢ 

Mother: “Tommie, did you fall 
down with your good pants on?” 

Tommie (sadly): “Well, Mom, 
there wasn’t time to take them off.” 

ee? 

At a boarding house a guest was 
sawing away at the sinewy knee 
joint of a roast chicken leg. Finally 
he stopped and pointed towards a 
bottle of sauce on the table, saying: 

“Pass the liniment, Mrs. MacPher- 
son. This seagull has rheumatism.” 

¢$¢ 

All the living creatures came onto 
Noah’s Ark in pairs,.except worms. 
They came in apples. 

¢ ¢ 

The supreme confidence the witty 
and accomplished Irish baron, Judge 
Dowse, had in his own powers began 
early in life, while he was a com- 
paratively little known attorney. 

“For whom are you concerned in 
this case, Mr. Dowse?” asked a judge 
at the beginning of the case. 

“I am concerned my lord, for the 
plaintiff,” was the confident reply, 
“but I am engaged for the defense.” 

¢¢¢ 


A patrol wagon isn’t much to look 

at, but it’ll do in a pinch. 
¢¢ ¢ 

A Miami bound bus was stopped by 
the driver in Georgia owing to a 
dense fog. A nosy passenger inquired 
the cause of the delay: 

Driver (laconically)—Can’t see the 
highway. 

Passenger (sharply)—But I can see 
the stars overhead. 

Driver—Well, unless the motor ex- 
plodes, we ain’t going that way. 








Sun-cured and Dehydrated 


ALFALFA MEAL 
DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUCTS CO. 

Lamar, Colorado 
Merchants Exchange, ST. LOUIS 














W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


323 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo 





Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St. Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 





QUALITY BAGS FOR 75 YEARS 


We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 














H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





-F LOUR—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











Tanner = Evans = Siney 
Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 


New York, N. Y. 








25 Broad Street 





—_, 





JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSauve S§r. 
NEW ORLEANS, U el 


P. O. Box 646 











KELLY-ERICKSON GO. 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA NEB. — 


Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 





Cavin Hosmer, Stoite Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


B.A.Gxex | CRAWFORD & LAW 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 





Cable Address: ‘“Dorrgacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 





TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 


(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 


IMPORTER OF 
ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 


Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: 


Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. 


Cable Address: 
“Tarvo,” Haarlem 








COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17. Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address. ‘“Coventry,’’ London 


| 
| 
ne 
| 
| 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


LID. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR 


SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 





C. E. FEAST & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 





F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. | 


EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS 

IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED | 

Connections solicited for post-war business | 

Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 

10, Eastcheap | 

| 





Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI, 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 


Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 


” London 





McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. 
Cable Address: 


GLASGOW 


““MARVEL,”’ Glasgow 








Established 1885 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries. 
Solicit Correspondence From Manufacturers and Exporters, 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Hes!enfeld,’’ Amsterdam 


Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) 





ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) 


Cable Address: ‘FgLIXCOHEN”’ 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘“DiPLoma,”’ Glasgow 





HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 


COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, | 
FEED, ETO. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 
Cable Address: | 








“FENNELL,” Liverpool 


45 Hope Street 


Cables: 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
*‘PuILip,”’ Dundee 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 





STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 


WHEAT 


AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 


Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: “Cleo.” All Codes Used. 


Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 





E. & W. BOUWMAN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Established 1833 ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: “‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 





N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
v/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Established 1874 


Cable Address: ‘‘Visco”’ 





4 | 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, | 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 


Cable Address: 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
“ANCHOR,” Belfast 





H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Jos’’ 
Riverside, Bentley’s 
Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 


Codes: 


VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
Importers of 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 

Guaranty Trust Co., New York 





LOKEN & CO. A/S 
Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 

Denmark and Sweden 
Reference: 

National Bank of the City 

of New York, N. Y. 

Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry & 
Princes St., London 


Chase 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: “Flourimport” 





a 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 














Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


All FLOUR Grades 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 











— 


ANALYSES | 


FLOUR—CEREA 
Dependable, Pre 


GRAIN 
mm pt Service 

Siebel Institute of Technology 
Cli le 


60 Montana 1IGCO. Lil 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Flour Specialists 222focr* 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK 





WHITE & COMPANY 


“The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of C ce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Abilene Flour Mills Co. ...-.esseeseses 
Acme-Evans Co. 
Acme Flour Mills Co. ..... 
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Eagle Roller Mill Co. 
Eckhart, B. A., Milling Co.......... 
Enns Milling Co. .......s++s 
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Igleheart Bros., Inc. .. 
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Like the “Country Doctor” 


Like the country doctor, your N-A 
sista 4 Serviceman is a general practitioner, not 

just a specialist. He can diagnose and cure 
a wide range of maturing, bleaching and 
enriching troukles, or suggest practical 
remedies to your own staff and laboratory. 






























Most of his calls are just the check-up 
kind to correct trouble before it becomes 
serious, yet in emergencies too he is always 
prepared to give the benefit of his wide 
experience in flour treatment. That experi- 
ence — which served well in this case — 
plus Novadel-Agene’s research staff and 
laboratory facilities — on call to give addi- 
tional assistance whenever a complicated 
problem arises — are yours when you use 
N-A Flour Service. 
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Do ‘‘white collar’’ children 
eat better than others? 


In searching for the weak spots 
in child nutrition, it is obviously 
quite important to find out how 
family diets vary in different occu- 
pational groups. Accordingly, this 
subject was explored as part of a 


test survey made in nine midwest- 


ern schools last year. 
Good, fair and poor diets were 


found in each occupational group. 
Buteverygroupshowed deficiencies. 


EVERY 





All children were classified in 
four divisions according to parents’ 
occupation. Here are the percent- 
ages in each groupwhosediets rated 
“fair” (needing improvement) or 
“poor” (definitely inadequate): 


Of all children of farmers... 36.9% 
Of all children of pro- 


fessional men and white 
collar workers...........34.8% 


Of all children of business 
proprietors and managers . 30.7% 


Of all children of manual 
do <n eS ee 46.3% 





To assist America’s schools in 
teaching better health and nutri- 
tion, General Mills, Inc. is prepar- 
ing a series of posters, booklets and 
program planning guides suitable 
for all primary grades. These ma- 
terials, developed by a committee 
of educators, are designed to help 
the school, home and community 
bring all our children to better 
health. For information, write: 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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GREEN AND YELLOW 


VEGETABLES... some 
raw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. taw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
...natural whole-grain or 
enriched or restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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